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DuRING THE last couple of months 
some ForBEs readers (picked at ran- 
dom from the circulation depart- 
ment’s trays) have been answering 
questionnaires for us. Their answers 
have been pieced out into a picture 
of the “typical Forses reader” to 
give advertisers an idea of the people 
they are reaching. 

It occurred to the editors that 
many readers, typical or not, would 
like to know a little about all the 
people who read this magazine. 
Here are some of the survey results: 

ForBEsS readers are 
more mature than 
most magazine sub- 
scribers. Only 16% of 
them are under 40 
years of age, and half 
of these are in the 35- 
40 bracket. This pro- 
vides quite a contrast 
with the breakdown 
for a general business 
organ like Fortune, 
which counts some 
41% of its readers in 
the under-40 group. 

The consequence of 
this is that virtually 
every Forses family 
is, to use one of Mr. Stalin’s favorite 
dirty words, capitalistic. They own, 
on an average, some 1,821 shares of 
stock, divided, on the average, 
among 11.6 different corporations. 
An overwhelming 95% own corporate 
stock; 70% have brokerage accounts. 

In addition to managing their own 
holdings, more than one out of every 
five Forses readers makes invest- 
ment decisions for others—estates, 
trusts, corporations or clients. About 
the same percentage (22.1%) are 
associated with businesses other than 
their own as directors or part 
owners. 

As is customary, ForBEs’ ques- 
tionnaire inquired whether the sub- 
scriber owned his own home. The 
answer: 72% do. But over 70% of 
these (or 50% of the total) own 
other property also: land, a second 
house, a farm, or an apartment 
building. One subscriber proudly at- 
tested to ownership of an under- 
water oyster bed; another boasts a 
private island in the Mississippi 
River. 

Most Forses readers are business- 
men. Some 43.5% are top executives 
(chairmen, presidents, partner-own- 
ers, vice-presidents or other officers). 
Another 30% are managers and de- 
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partment heads. The list includes 8% 
engineers, 2% chemists and techni- 
cal men, 3.6% “other professional”— 
doctors, lawyers, clergymen. Among 
the remaining 12.6% the biggest 
single group are salesmen (5.9%). 

With this breakdown, it is natural 
that the average Forses reader's in- 
come should be high. Over 91% of 
our subscribers have incomes over 
$5,000 (the U.S. population has a 
$5,000-plus proportion of 16.2%). 
One out of every three ForBeEs read- 
ers gets along on between $10,000 
and $25,000 a year; 
one out of every four 
falls in the $7,500- 
$10,000 bracket; one 
out of every twelve 
makes more than 
$25,000. 

The survey was 
made necessary by 
ForBEs recent growth 
in circulation, which 
has outmoded previ- 
ous studies. Since 
1947, the number of 
readers has almost 
doubled (63,000 to 
123,000). About 20,- 
000 of the new read- 
ers have joined the group within the 
last year. 

In view of the foregoing statistics 
on age, occupation and income, it is 
also surprising to learn that almost 
all our businessmen-subscribers take 
Fores home (to a family which av- 
erages 2.8 members). Over 70% of 
our respondents told us they read 
the magazine at home, and only 5.4% 
said they read it at the office. The 
remaining 24% plus said they read 
ForsBes in both places, making a 
total of almost 95% who look it over 
in their living rooms. 

And, as groups go, ForBEs readers 
are a busy lot: 38.5% are engaged in 
some sort of civic activity, 54% are 
interested in a fraternal or service 
organization, 43% in professional or 
business associations, 35% in social 
welfare, 18% in veterans’ groups, and 
7.5% in public office. 

Detailed results of the recent sam- 
pling have been set forth in a book- 
let entitled “Who Reads Forses?” 
Readers desiring a copy need only 
address: 


“Who Reads Forses?” 
Forbes Magazine, 

80 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 1], N. Y. 











TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 





Taft forces are creating the ugly im- 
pression they plan treating Eisenhower 
Convention delegates unfairly. 


An unworthily schemed Taft nomina- 
tion could cost America tragically. 


Americans ardently favor fairplay. 


Are you not becoming satiated with 
State Socialism? 


The misnamed Fair Deal, if re-en- 
dorsed, would threaten our nation’s sol- 
vency. 


Ike is debunking the charge: “Nobody 
knows what he thinks.” 


Congress is showing more sense than 
the Executive Branch. 


Harry's dictionary apparently doesn’t 
include the word “Economy.” 


Overall good crops should help to main- 
tain good business, employment. 


Saving still is a saving virtue. 


Avoid overspending—everybody, every 
organization. 


Need for arbitrary controls is lessening. 


Our superlative need: Less govern- 
ment, less political spending. 


Overwork isn’t as dangerous, or com- 
mon, as overeating. 


Stocks continue to act rationally. 


Governmental seizure savors of uncon- 
stitutional confiscation. 


Most Federal agencies are short- 
sightedly kowtowing to organized labor. 


Let’s protect and preserve freedom as 
our most priceless heritage. 


Prediction: Communism won’t conquer. 


Some signs are that inflation will not 
be allowed to run wild, dictatorial labor 
leaders notwithstanding. 


Are we going to be able to have more 
guns and also more butter? 


Defense should come first. 
A guess: Ike will win. 
Or is that only misguided wishful think- 
ing? 
—B.C.F. 











THE BUSINESS PIPELINE 





SwiTzERLAND’sS Bank for International 
Settlements reports that real, old-fash- 
ioned gold bricks have lost none of their 
appealing glitter, tags 1951 “a record 
year for the hoarding of gold.” Of an 
$840 million free-world gold output, an 
estimated $500 million ended in private 
hands. Even the U. S. Treasury, long 
a collector of the yellow metal, added 
about 500 tons to its well-policed hole 
in the ground at Fort Knox in 1952’s 
first quarter. It was earned by selling 
more and buying fewer goods abroad. 

But as the nation willingly scooped 
in the precious stuff for which no one 
yet has found much practical use, baser 
metals from overseas, for one reason or 
another, were less welcome. With do- 
mestic lead at 15c a pound, off from a 
19c high, and foreign buyers out of the 
market, smelter stocks topped last 
years by 20%. U.S. Tariff Commission 
noted May’s price averaged less than 
18c, called on President Truman to slap 
on the 1 1/16c import duty as is inter- 
nationally agreed. St. Joseph Lead’s 
Andrew Fletcher looked to the tariff to 
hold prices up, prevent foreign miners 
from underselling U.S. producers. Un- 
like the government’s 33,000-ton lead 
purchase from Great Britain, in Febru- 
ary, this was not “expansion of planned 
economy from the domestic to an in- 
ternational level.” Then Fletcher had 
spouted, “the sooner lead and zinc are 
decontrolled and a free market re-estab- 
lished the better it will be for consum- 
ers as well as producers.” By last month, 
after a few weeks free market in lead, 
free-enterpriser Fletcher figured con- 
trol by tariff “will be helpful,” and ap- 
parently no “encroachment on the tra- 
ditional functions of private industry.” 

Copper also hopped higher last 
month. But there will be more of it. 
To lure larger shipments from South 
America, O.P.S. upped copper product 
prices an average 3.84c a pound. The 
boost came when Chile served notice 
future red-metal orders will cost 35.5c 
instead of 27.5c a pound. With a more 
realistic price, National Production Au- 
thority officials predicted fabricators 
will snap up the full 50,000 foreign 
tons the International Materials Con- 
ference allows them monthly, but which 
previously pegged U.S. prices would 
not buy. On this thesis, another 100 
million pounds were allotted hard 
goodsmen for 1952’s third quarter. 
Among the beneficiaries: home appli- 
ance, TV, auto, rail equipment and 
power plant makers, home and com- 
mercial builders. 

As manufacturers caught sight of 
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scarce red metal, sales observers won- 
dered if they wanted it. Many hard 
goods prices were still soft. Scott Radio 
clipped TV tags up to $10 in Chicago, 
where Monsanto Chemical’s general 
manager F. A. Abbiati warned that ap- 
pliance makers dependent on new 
homes for sale are in for “a diminish- 
ing market.” He blames the low-birth- 
rate *30s. Following Goodyear’s lead, 
Seiberling, Firestone and Lee slashed 
tires from 2%% to 74%. Willard and 
Electric Storage batteries dropped 6% 
in tune with General Motors and Elec- 
tric Auto-Lite cuts. Dwelling sales were 
so slow the National Association of 
Homebuilders dubbed the slight relax- 
ation of mortgage-curbing Regulation X 
“gravely disappointing.” 

“The government,” groused one mem- 
ber, “has labored mightily and brought 
forth a mouse.” 

But planners with eyes glued to 
America’s $258 billion annual personal 
income rate couldn't believe consumers 
would hesitate to buy for long. With 
typical nonchalance, the OPS doled out 
higher ceilings to 200,000 retailers to 
reflect bigger transportation costs. Yet, 
one controller admitted, the agency 
“doesn’t look to any significant price 
change in the immediate future.” His 
fears for the long-term probably stem- 
med in part from Washington’s yearly 
June spending spree. Jogged by the 
fiscal year end, agencies scrambled to 
spend or commit for future spending 
funds left from 1951-52 appropriations. 
Figuring the month-long fling will cost 
each American family about $37.50 in 
taxes, U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
President Laurence F. Lee explained 
the game: “if an agency doesn’t spend 
as much as it originally told Congress 
it would spend, Congress may not give 
it so much next year.” 

One agency which will spend no 
more, if a majority of the House Labor 
Committee has its way, is the Wage 
Stabilization Board. The committee’s 
terse recommendation, “the WSB should 
be abolished,” came after sharp criti- 
cism of the Board’s pro-union shop 
ruling in steel and aircraft cases. This, 
said Congressmen, ran counter to Taft- 
Hartley law principle that labor and 
management should bargain on equal 
terms on union issues. 

The vote for dissolution — quickly 
trailed by a potent move to kill all 
price-wage curbs—coincided with a 
WSB study of wage increases based on 
productivity, in addition to already 
legal cost of living boosts. The study 
suggested an automatic 2% annual hike 
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He’s an honor student — 


S ANY man whose career is serving 
the public in the Life Insurance 
business can tell you, “an insurance 
agent’s studies never cease until the day 
he retires.” 


Keeping abreast of changing condi- 
tions is a big and important part of 
every agent’s job. This is especially 
true today, with countless factors of 
business and government directly af- 
fecting the needs for individual and 
family security. For example, social 
security, participation in group pen- 
sion or special retirement plans, as well 
as changing inheritance and estate laws, 
may affect an individual’s insurance 
program. 


This is why, to service policyholders 
effectively, it becomes the very real 
responsibility of all insurance agents 
to “keep posted.” 


Most Life Insurance Companies con- 
duct formal training programs to help 
agents fulfill this responsibility. For 
example, at Metropolitan, there is a 
full-time training “Faculty” of about 
160 whose sole job is the continual school- 
ing of the Company’s Field organization 
of 21,000 members. In addition, Mana- 
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gers and Assistant Managers devote a 
substantial amount of time each week 
to training activities. 


The scope of the Company’s training 
activity is shown by the fact that ap- 
proximately 2,100 Assistant Managers 
each year receive the equivalent of 
three weeks of special tutoring. Approx- 
imately 2,500 new Agents each year 
receive five to ten weeks of intensified 
training. Within the past two years, 
most of the Company’s 785 Managers 
have received at least three weeks of 
special schooling. 


Day in, day out for more than 21 
years, this continuing program of edu- 
cation has helped to keep the thousands 
of Metropolitan Field Men and Women 
constantly up to date—equipped to do 
a better job of servicing the more than 
33,000,000 Metropolitan policyholders. 


For example, the advanced collegiate 
course of the American College of Life 
Underwriters—carrying with it the des- 
ignation of Chartered Life Under- 
writer—has been completed by 416 can- 
didates from the Metropolitan, and 
another 530 have completed one or more 
of these C. L. U. examinations, 
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Yet, this more or less formal school- 
ing is only part of the story. Above and 
beyond the training supplied by their 
Company, Metropolitan Field people 
are also “volunteer scholars,”’ students 
on their own time. For, like ambitious 
and intelligent people in any business, 
Metropolitan representatives are anx- 
ious to improve themselves so that they 
can continue to render an outstand- 
ing service to the public. 


We think this is as it should be, for 
a competent job of servicing the public 
is the very heart of the Life Insurance 
business. 


COPYRIGHT 1952 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Metropolitan Life 


Insurance 
(A MUTUAL 


Company 


COMPANY) 


1 MApison Avenuz, New York 10, N. Y, 














MAKES A DIFFERENCE 


That’s why the young man wanted 
our help. 


For some time he’d been buying 
stocks for price appreciation and lib- 
eral returns. He felt that since he was 
single he could afford a fair degree 
of risk, particularly when he was 
making nearly 7% on a portfolio of 
nine stocks worth a little more than 
$20,000. 


But now he was getting married 
and he thought it would be wise to 
make safety of principal his primary 
objective. 


He wondered if we wouldn’t re- 
view his portfolio from that stand- 
point . . . make any suggestions we 
saw fit ... and recommend which se- 
curities he should sell to increase his 
cash reserves. 


Our Research Department was 
happy to help him, of course. They 
suggested that he prune several of 
the more speculative issues from his 
list and establish a portfolio better 
designed to safeguard his cayital 
— but one that would still return 


about 61/%. 


We could send a copy of that re- 
vised portfolio as a sample of our 
service—but why not ask Research 
about your own situation? 


They'll be happy to analyze any 
stocks you already own ... prepare a 
suitable program for any specific sum 

. . Of give you their advice on any 
investment problem you may have. 


There’s no charge either, whether 
you’re a customer or not. Simply ad- 
dress your letter to— 


WALTER A. SCHOLL, Investment Inquiries 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 100 Cities 
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it would take more than chlorophyll to quench the stench 


to reward labor for increased industrial 
efficiency, brought howls of protests 
from industry board members. 

Contended boardman Millard E. 
Stone of Bendix Aviation, it is impos- 
sible to assume productivity hikes over 
the long range; industries vary tre- 
mendously; even if an industry-by-in- 
dustry approach were applied, wage re- 
lationships would be disturbed. 

In another committee room where 
parity prices on wheat, cotton, corn, 
peanuts, rice and tobacco were up for 
review, lawmakers were less at odds 
than taxpayers. With the blessing of 
Agriculture Secretary Charles Brannan, 
members extended 90% parity through 
1955. The secretary opposed mandatory 
supports on perishables because “the 
climate was not right” to get them 
through Congress. For the basic non- 
perishables, however, farmers’-friend 
Brannan felt that in this “emergency 
situation,” the country needs “favorable 
prices and adequate price protection to 
provide an economic climate favorable 
to high level production.” 

Pitted against him and the rigid 
parity program were American Farm 
Bureau Federation President Allan B. 
Kline and the National Grange’s J. T. 
Saunders. Kline accused government 
of “an aggressive campaign to put 
America in a strait-jacket of economic 
controls. They would substitute ration 
coupons for free choice on the part of 
consumers.” 

Kline’s tirade was refreshingly differ- 
ent from comments of other pro-parity 
farmers, who in the last few years have 
grown as rich from green crops as New 
York’s O’Neill Ryan, Jr., has from the 
green chlorophyll that makes them 
grow (see page 25). 

But it will take more than Ryan’s 
chlorophyll to quench the stench com- 
ing from Agriculture’s Commodity 
Credit Corporation, which should nettle 
Brannan more than parity problems. 
Adding to a bulging; shoddy CCC his- 
tory, Washington’s General Accounting 
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Office reported three more cases of “lax 
handling.” The three: (1) The corpora- 
tion paid for flaxseed by the carload, 
later found car bottoms loaded with 
sand. Inadequate steps were taken to 
recover the loss. (2) Agents paid high- 
grade prices for a consignment of low- 
grade beans; too little was done to get 
back the loss. (3) Facilities leased from 
the government were rented to the 
CCC for storage at a higher price. This 
has happened before. 

Although four firms were cleared of 
grain conversion (i.e., the practice of 
selling to the CCC grain they are paid 
to store, failing to replace it), GAO 
found the habit rampant in the Dallas 
area, as it has been elsewhere. 

Another commodity appeared to have 
had its day in the sun. Potatoes rushed 
to New York from Carolina and Vir- 
ginia within hours of decontrol (some 
were already waiting in the city) broke 
the market almost as soon. As wholesale 
prices skidded below old OPS ceilings, 
the spud shortage ended overnight. No- 
body stampeded to buy. Chicago prices 
fell less quickly. To reap promotional 
hay from the collapse, Grand Union’s 
Lansing Shield rushed out a press re- 
lease, touted the happy fact that pota- 
toes in his New York stores were 
slashed from 45c to 25c per five-pound 
bag. 

Out of the commodity market, last 
month’s big talk was steel. In Detroit, 
Ford Motor Company workers went on 
a four-day week. Chrysler slowed truck 
output. Army trucks were being built 
without wheels. Although both steel 
management and striking CIO bosses 
agreed ‘to allow steel production for 
arms, no one was quite sure how it 
could be done. Acting Defense Mobil- 
izer John R. Steelman made slow prog- 
ress in his pow-wows with steelmen, 
named a committee, worked out pro- 
cedure. Company brass maintained it 
would be impractical and uneconomical 
to run mills at fractional capacity; union 
men were sure it could be done. 
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To convince Philip Murray he was 
not alone, United Mine Workers’ John 
L. Lewis made surprise news, offered 
steel strikers a $10 million loan to fight 
“the rapacious and predatory interests 
that oppose you.” Since similar offers 
to steel in 1949 and to Walter P. Reu- 
ther’s automen in 1950 had been turned 
down with thanks, bushy-browed Lewis 
was really risking none of his organiza- 
iton’s wherewithal. But the handsome 
gesture gave the coal chief a glorious 
chance to fling resounding rhetoric at 
the “infamous Taft-Hartley slave stat- 
ute.” 

As ForBEs went to press, opinion was 
Congressional leaders would persuade 
Harry Truman to invoke the law, force 
unionists back to work for an 80-day 
“cooling period.” That action, roared 
Lewis, “would be a heinous crime 
against American labor, anti-social in its 
concept, and perilously destructive of 
confidence in the principles of our 
American republic.” 

“It would be equivalent,” he ranted 
on, “to the creation of a Neo-Fascist 
movement in America, of which R. Al- 
phonso Taft, with his jack boots and 
velvet pants, would be the willing tool 
and symbol.” 

Calmer commentators argued that if 
Taft-Hartley restrained labor’s freedom 
momentarily, a return to work would 
save millions in payroll, set the econ- 
omy on a less teetering keel. 

One prime example of steel stoppage 
effect: the railroads’ loss from the strike 
hit 50,000 carloads a week, cost about 
$5 million. 

To end the waste, U.S. Steel’s VP 
Clifford F. Hood appealed directly to 
the company’s 200,000 strikers, briefed 
them on details of Big Steel’s 24%c 
package offer Murray had declined. “I 
think our offer was fair,” wrote Hood. 
“I want you to learn directly from me 
just what it was. I hope you, too, will 
think it fair.” 

Meanwhile, in Washington, economic 
stabilizer Roger L. Putman hinted be- 
latedly he was ready to talk meaningful 
price boosts if steelmen could come to 
terms with each other. “We have let 
the steel people know we'll give them 
a friendly and sympathetic hearing 
when they have made a settlement.” 
Had Putnam & Co. made the statement 
a few months earlier, the whole set-to 
might never have been set off in the 
first place. 

In keeping with what Murray seemed 
to want and with what the Administra- 
tion seemed determined to give him, 
New York Times financial writer Paul 
Heffernan came up with a novel solu- 
tion: let employees buy working con- 
trol of the industry. Stock values of 13 
companies accounting for 80% of ingot 
output are currently about $3.2 billion, 
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wages of these firms hit $3 billion last 
year. Hence, if most of the nation’s 
steel workers spent 5% of their annual 
earnings on stock purchases and market 
values held steady, they would own 
about 25% of the steel mills in about 
six years, absolute control in 12. No- 
body doubted there have been times in 
recent weeks when management wished 
they did. 

While better-than-average-paid steel- 
ers shouted for more, New England 
textile men took a sad setback. After 
squinting at recent Bates Manufactur- 
ing Company earnings, a Labor Depart- 
ment arbitration board ordered a 7.7¢- 


an-hour paycheck slash. The ruling, 
aimed at 7,000 Bates employees in 
seven mills, was expected to set off a 
chain reaction in 57 other nearby cloth 
mills where contracts are up for rene- 
gatiation. 

Farther north, where dollars buy con- 
siderably more, other workers went to 
great lengths to get a bigger share of 
the world’s gold. Impatient Canadian 
counterfeiters beat government men to 
the punch, pushed bogus $10 bills 
picturing Queen Elizabeth in several 
Ontario stores. The trouble is, good 
money still carries the portrait of King 
George VI. 
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7 car will produce its finest 
performance with new VEEDOL 
High-Detergency Motor Oil, made from 


100% Pennsylvania crude, in its 
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Motor Oil is a modern oil because 
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WALL STREET 





A MARBLE clock that once belonged to 
the Emperor Napoleon Bonaparte ticks 
away the hour. General Montgomery's 
beret reposes in a locked chest. Nelson’s 
sword is on display and so is the his- 
toric British flag flown on the day of 
victory at Trafalgar. The first published 
report of the Battle of Waterloo as it 
«ppeared in the London Times hangs 
on ‘the wall across from a Romney ren- 
dition of a French peasant girl. A stone 
from the Bastille prison sets near 
drums from French Revolutionary days. 
And, behind an Empire desk sits a 
gaunt towering figure whose impact on 
Wall Street may well prove to be as 
historically significant, when the Street’s 
final history is penned, as that wrought 
by the military leaders and statesmen 
he holds in such esteem. 

He is Hugh Bullock, who now heads 
the management investment firm of 
Calvin Bullock, founded by his father 
in a Colorado mining town in 1894. 
In those days wealthy miners slapped 
their gold nuggets on Bullock’s desk in 
exchange for shares in a local railroad 
or such and stopped just long enough 
to inquire the difference between a 
bond and a stock. Today, Bullock in- 
vests the $200 million savings of 85,- 
000 stockholders in four domestic trusts 
—three of them mutual funds, one a 
closed-end trust—and two Canadian 
Funds. In addition, the firm supplies 
investment counseling to insurance 
companies, colleges and universities. 

As unique as his office jammed with 
Napoleonic memorabilia are Hugh Bul- 
lock’s views of matters financial. 

Bullock believes that investment 
management is a full-time job for any 
company. Thus his firm performs no 
underwriting nor does it trade secur- 
ities for individuals except through its 
six funds. 

Bullock believes that the financial 
world is but a very small part of the 
global scene. His thinking is on a global 


basis. That perhaps is the fundamental 
reason for the Bullock Forum, an insti- 
tution that has no parallel on the Street. 

To address these weekly meetings 
come top military leaders, statesmen 
from Washington and abroad, leaders 
in industry, finance and labor, even 
current presidential candidates. They 
speak off the record to 120 invited 
guests who include bank presidents and 
publishers, financiers and foreign dig- 
nitaries. 

“We want men on the Street and 
those who mold our public opinion to 
know what the men running our,coun- 
try think,” says Hugh Bullock, To date 
some 10,000 people have been exposed 
to these meetings “where foreign aid 
programs, military strategy, economic 
plans or campaign platforms have been 
unveiled by speakers anxious to test 
their plans before offering them to leg- 
islative bodies or the public. And, says 
Bullock proudly, there has never been 
an information leak. 

Facts disclosed and opinions aired 
at these meetings shape Bullock’s own 
decisions in the choosing of his varied 
portfolios. Indeed, the first thing he 
does in determining whether to accept 
or reject an investment is to blueprint 
the world situation and determine its 
impact on United States business. 


Cross-Section 


There are explanations aplenty for 
the market being what it is these days. 
But perhaps one of the most potent 
factors is that along with the selective 
record highs scored price-wise, sophis- 
tication is at an all-time peak. Every- 
thing, or so it seems, has already been 
discounted by that majority whose 
voice booms loudest. 

Margin cuts are discounted. Only a 
very few expect really better volume 
on lower margins. Outstanding loans, 
now around the high point of recent 
years, have largely been made against 
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unmarketed new issues in the process 
of absorption rather than by brokers 
to customers for carrying of stocks. This 
is logical for brokers. Lamenting the 
public’s apathy, they declare major 
stock buyers in recent months have 
been pension funds, trust funds and 
institutions which recent legislation has 
permitted limited investment in com. 
mon stocks. 

International upsets are largely dis. 
counted. More and more of the Street's 
leaders are shouting that it is the Krem. 
lin that is calling time, that there can 
be no more cutbacks and slowdowns 
in defense preparedness. 

Strike news flashes are discounted. 


. With the exception of very few items, 


raw material and manufactured goods 
supplies loom ample for the near-term. 

And, more than balancing freshly 
painted inflation signs like the Treas- 
ury’s $3.5 billion intermediate 2%% term 
bonds, is the stark realization that bus- 
ness will be unable to pass higher 
wages along with higher prices to any 
buyer. That’s why FRB chairman Wil- 
liam McChesney Martin, Jr., among 
others, believes that the real end to 
inflation has come. That’s why the tally 


sheets of dividend cuts and omissions 


are daily gaining in importance. That's 
why Wall Street’s timeless gag of 
“awaiting the resolution of some un- 
known factor” rings hollow today. 


Take your pick 


The Street is anything but unanimous 
in their appraisal of industry groups 
and individual issues that hold promise. 

Despite demonstrated investor inter- 
est, there are prognosticators who hesi- 
tate to advise their clients to climb 
aboard a galloping rail. Yet, consider- 
able enthusiasm is still held for Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific. 
This land grant rail boasts the wholly- 
owned Milwaukee Land Company 4s 
a subsidiary. Milwaukee, in turn, holds 
some 126,380 acres of timber and re- 
forestation land in Washington, where 
oil expert J. D. Bodkins claims the 
land’s geologic surface resembles that 
of the Permian and Williston Basins 
and has started drilling anew. 

To Henry Hentz & Co. four heavily- 
dieselized Eastern rails look appealing. 
They are Erie, New York, Chicago & 
St. Louis, Lehigh Valley, and Balti- 
more & Ohio. 

The hesitation in pushing rails is not 
extended to oils. High drilling costs 
the Williston Basin are not now thought 
excessive in relation to the potential 
reserves to be developed. The area 
shows promise of developing into 4 
good natural gas, as well as a major 
crude oil producing area. Favorable 
transportation facilities already exist 
These facts have given renewed fillips 
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to Amerada, Shell, Texas, Phillips Pe- 
troleum, to Standard of Indiana which 
plans a 15,000-barrel-per-day refinery 
at Williston, and to Sinclair. Reynolds 
& Co. have just calculated the number 
of acres held in the area for each share 
of stock of a group of represented com- 
panies. Topping the list is Texas Gulf 
Producing with 1.7 followed by North- 
ern Pacific with 1.29. Other important 
holders are Columbian Carbon with 
1.12 acres, Middle States Petroleum 
with .95 acres. Largest holding is that 
of Shell Oil, 6,300,000 acres or .47 per 
share. 

Some analysts prefer to stray from 
the beaten path. For long-term appre- 
ciation two groups receiving frequent 
mention are the motion picture indus- 
try, despite all current uncertainties in 
that field, and those companies who 
stand to benefit the most from the pre- 
dicted boom in highway construction. 
These latter include such cement issues 
as Penn-Dixie, Lone Star and General 
Portland Cement; companies whose ma- 
chinery is used in road building such 
as Caterpillar, Le Tourneau, Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool, Ingersoll-Rand and 
Allis-Chalmers. 

So far as the motion picture issues 
are concerned, it is pointed out that 
with 80% of all radio programs canned, 
the same may ultimately be expected in 
television. With an expectation of 1,500 
TV stations in the next few years, com- 
pared with slightly over 100 today, the 
thought is that motion picture com- 
panies will be producing a high per- 
centage of films for TV use, that the 
companies will attain additional reve- 
nue from film rentals and that some 
new method of televising new motion 
picture releases for a fee (Zenith’s 
Phonevision, Paramount’s Telemeter) 


will be developed. 


Why not? 


Wall Streeters ask this as frequently 
as they ask why. 

Why not call our New York Curb 
the International Stock Exchange? 
This is what Curb prexy “McCormick 
has been asking on a Pacific Coast 
tour. 

Why not life insurance companies 
with all the diversity they now offer? 
Best reply to this query is First Boston 
Corporation’s recent study which points 
out that the market performance of 
seven such issues over the past decade 
shows gains ranging from 200% to 
1,500%. If an individual had bought 
one share each in Aetna Life, Connec- 
ticut-General Life, Continental Assur- 
ance, Jefferson Standard Life, Lincoln 
National Life, Monumental Life, and 
Travelers Insurance at the 1942 cost 
of $595, he would now own 20 shares 
worth $3,056. 
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YOU'RE TALKING 





IN A SOUND-PROooF ROOM 


by clon hetold 


You’re talking strictly sub-rosa 
when you discuss your dream of 
a new plant with a man from the 
Industrial Development (plant lo- 
cation) Staff of the B&O Railroad. 


He knows your plans are none 
of your competitors’ business. 


He knows you have to pick up 


the real estate before it gets expen- 
sive because-you-want-it. 


He knows you probably desire 
iron-curtain secrecy for your plans 
—no matter how embryonic they 
are at this stage. 


You'll find it is part of his 
professional ethics to keep asmum 
as a Baltimore oyster. 


What you want is a location 
where you have the economic 
atmosphere essential to profit- 
able production. Location alone 





can often mean the difference 
between a nice profit and serious 
loss. Other elements which the 
B&O man can help you appraise 
dollar-and-cents wise are: POWER, 
WATER, LABOR, FUEL, SITEs, 
TRANSPORTATION, TAXES, MAr- 
KETS, WEATHER, RAW MATERIALS 
and your own peculiar problem. 


The B&O says “‘Ask our man.”’ 
Write or phone for one of the 
B&O’s Industrial Development 
men at: 


New York 4 _—_— Phone: Digby 4-1600 
Baltimore 1 Phone: LExington 0400 
Pittsburgh 22 Phone: COurt jl-6220 
Cincinnati 2 Phone: DUnbar 2900 
Chicago 7 Phone: WAbash 2-2211 


They’1l provide comprehensive 
plant location surveys without 
cost to you. 


= The heart of America’s mar- 
kets and the treasureland of the 
“lion’s share’? of America’s in- 
dustrial resources. 





BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things—better! 
















“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 












EMPLOYEES SHOULD PLAY FAIR 


Walking through a very large office floor the other after- 
noon some half-an-hour before closing time, I noticed many, 
many empty desk chairs. “You're not very busy these days, 
apparently?” I asked the executive accompanying me. 

“Busy? We're swamped with work.” 

I next asked: “Then how come all these deserted desks?” 

His reply: “Oh, a lot of the girls have gone to wash up 
so that they can quit on the dot.” 

This notwithstanding, he explained, that all employees 
were given a very brief afternoon recess. 

I could not but mentally question whether workers who 
act thus are playing fair with their employers. I’ve since 
been told that employees insist upon all kinds of indul- 
gences, that in certain establishments so many of them left 
their work early every forenoon to go to a coffee shop the 
managements decided it would be advisable to send in 
coffee wagons along every aisle so that the employees could 
be served at their work spots. Also that it has become 
customary in many places for employees to go out for re- 
freshments every afternoon. In other cases, refreshments are 
brought in, to be consumed during work-hours. 

As a matter of fact, according to Lawrence Stessin, writ- 
ing recently in Forses (April 1, 1952), “Under most union 
contracts in this country, the employee is allowed to quit 
five, ten or fifteen minutes earlier to wash up.” 

Doubtless I am hopelessly old-fashioned, entirely out of 
tune with modem times, because such practices impress me 
as not entirely fair to wagepayers. Such ongoings were 
totally unknown in my early work years. People then were 
expected to observe certain hours, to attend to duty during 
those hours. The idea of employees taking time off forenoon 
and afternoon to go out to restaurants was then unthinkable. 

Perhaps the new-fangled practices in America have been 
fostered by what has developed in Britain under the Social- 
istic Government. There afternoon tea has become a fixed 
ritual, Indeed, not long ago a walk-out occurred in one 
concern when no provision was made for such time off. 

True, as I philosophized many years ago, “Business was 
made for man; not man for business.” But—but—I wonder 
whether employees are not now going too far in insisting 
upon “privileges,” “concessions,” “indulgences,” whether 
they are playing fair with employers? 

My observation over half a century has been that the 
employees who progressed conspicuously, who rose to 
positions of responsibility and high remuneration, were 
not those who were “clock watchers,” not those who habit- 
ually chiselled or who severely shunned putting in extra 
hours when necessary. By doing more, they very often rose 
to positions which paid them more. 

I still feel that this is the way of the world. I cannot but 
remain convinced that workers who rigidly insist upon being 






by B. C. FORBES 


granted work concessions, who put their own interests above 
the interests of their organization, are unlikely to rise be- 
yond the ranks. 

But, as I said before, maybe these are utterly old-fogey, 
anachronistic notions. 


LIMIT YOUR EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


“No man liveth unto himself.” Thoughtful, patriotic, suc- 
cessful business men should not concentrate solely upou 
swelling the financial strength of their own organizations 
or of providing affluently for their own families. Every right- 
minded person gives thought to others, gives thought to 
the wellbeing of his country, his community. 

But—and this is a very important but—some executives 
go to extremes in devoting time, thought, energy to extra- 
curricular activities, often connected with their business or 
profession, connected with national associations. Such efforts 
can be, sometimes are, carried to excess. To mind comes 
one executive who consecrates so much time and strenuous 
effort on behalf of organizations affiliated with his industry 
that he wears himself out so much that he cannot do full 
justice to his own job, to promulgating the interests of his 
employer. 

That, obviously, is wrong. The employee’s primary obli- 
gation is to the concern which furnishes his bread and but- 
ter. He should never forget that. 

True, it has been sagely said that “Charity should begin 
at home but should not end at home.” 

But let no executive or other employee be swept away 
by desire to subordinate his paid-for talents to praiseworthy 
“association” or other non-paying exertions. 

First things first. 


* 
Overdoing is deadly. 
-* 


NO LIMIT TO GOVERNMENT ENCROACHMENT? 


Have the majority of American citizens become recon- 
ciled to more and more encroachment by the Government 
into the realm of free enterprise, our investor-owned econ- 
omy? Are we complacently resigned to having Washington 
inflict upon this country unlimited Socialism of the stripe 
which nationalized industry after industry in once “Great” 
Britain, brought that former leading world power to vi 
bankruptcy, compelling her to come hat-in-hand to the 
United States for fathomless financial aid? I have been 
greatly disturbed by reading a comprehensive speech, 
“Pacific Northwest In Big Squeeze of Big Government,” 
by Frank McLaughlin, president of the Puget Sound Power 
& Light Company. The picture he factually draws is night- 
marish. The future looms as harrowing. 
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The most vital natural resource of the vast Pacific North- 
west water power is being gobbled up by Washington. 
Ponder this: 

The Pacific Northwest is presently a huge Federal govern- 
ment electric power empire and seems destined to be more so 
in the future. This is evidenced by the fact that during the 
1951-52 peak-load periods the Federal hydro system supplied 
71.4 per cent (by 1958-59, 80 per cent is indicated) of the 
total hydro generation of all the private utilities and public 
nn comprising the Western group of the Northwest Power 
Pool. 

Many will find it difficult to reconcile that this great frontier, 
hewn from a wilderness by resolute pioneers, should now be 
dependent on “Big” government .for its very existence. .. . 

Federal domination of the region’s hydro power resources has 
not brought an adequate power supply, but it has placed. the 
wellbeing of the people and the economy of the region largely 
at the mercy of “Big” government. Instead of getting a free 
ride on the Washington, D. C., merry-go-round, the citizens 
of the Pacific Northwest are faced with having to pay a high 
price for something they seem to have lost—control of their 
own resources and destiny. 

What is going on not only in the Northwest but in a 
multiplying number of other areas, other phases of our 
economy, is enough to make our Founding Forefathers 
squirm in their graves. Have we become so backboneless, 
so impotent as a people that we are abjectly unable to at- 
tend competently to our own affairs, that we must need 
surrender all our responsibilities and rights to grasping 
Federal bureaucrats now infesting Washington? 

Scant salvation, in my judgment, will be in sight if the 
Socialistic Fair Deal be perpetuated next November. Surely 
the Fair Deal’s ignominious record of rampant dishonesty, 
graft, incompetence, overstaffing should bring about a 
sweeping change in the political administration of the 
United States in November. The issues at stake could not 
be more momentous. 


A SHOT-GUN BIRTH! 


My friend and family doctor, Dr. Joseph F. Videtti, of. 


Cliffside, N. J., tells me that late one evening he received 
a call from an Italian who demanded that he come imme- 
diately, because his wife was about to have a bambino. 

The Doctor headed 
there. 

But he discovered that 
nothing was likely to 
happen for ten or fifteen hours. So he gave whatever in- 
structions were necessary, picked up his bag, and an- 
rounced that he would return in plenty of time. 

“No you don’t! You stay here until my bambino come!” 
exploded the expectant papa, laying a gun on the table 
in front of him. 

Not courting death, Dr. Videtti silently, but mentally 
rebellious, consented. The bambino ultimately arrived all 
right. 

But the Doctor decided to give up this branch of his 
practice. 





UNUSUAL INCIDENTS 











TAKE A VACATION 


Some high-ups in business: pontificate with intense self- 
satisfaction: “I never take a vacation.” Thirty-five years 
ago a book I then wrote, “Men Who Are Making America,” 
contained the life-story of Daniel Guggenheim, one of the 
foremost of the seven Guggenheim brothers who developed 
the greatest mining and smelting enterprise in the world. 


-Like most men who achieved outstanding stature, Daniel 
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NEW INDUSTRY PULLING OLD BONER 


Since the war natural gas pipeline companies have be- 
come a huge new industry. Thousands of miles of pipeline 
have been and are being laid to transport needed natural 
gas from the fields of the South to the industrial centers of 
the East. 

But in rushing through construction the individual com- 
panies have built up public bitterness against themselves 
and their industry that hasn’t been matched since the rail- 
road barons did likewise many decades ago in the “public 
be damned” days of Vanderbilt—and at least 90% of the 
enmity is solely the result of stupid, needless arrogance. 
The companies will take years and spend millions to undo 
indignation and forthcoming restrictive legislation which 
could have been avoided by the advice of almost any 20- 
year-old college student who had read even a second-rate 
text on the subject of public relations. 

Armed with certificates of convenience and necessity 
from the Federal Power Commission the companies liter- 
ally and figuratively bulldozed their way through com- 
munity after community, home after home, with little appar- 
ent attempt to explain what they were doing, to assure 
or show how they were observing safety measures to avoid 
blowups or accidents in the high pressure lines, with utter 
disregard of state and local ordinances. 

The result? In New York State the Legislature passed a 
spate of bills to hamstring and minutely regulate their every 
phase. Only one of these was signed by Governor Dewey, 
but with this warning about the others: “Unless due regard 
is given this manifestation of public feeling, these bills. . . 
should be reconsidered next year.” 

In New Jersey a number of similar regulatory as well 
as punitive bills were proposed, and in one instance a right 
of way through certain state property was refused by the 
State Senate until the company concerned indicated it 
would at least answer some citizens’ questions and com- 
plaints. If the companies continue their present modus 
operandi, they will find that, where states cannot slap back 
because of interstate commerce regulations, their Senators 
and Representatives will be passing Federal “straight-jacket” 
measures. 

Others in business learned the hard way that the public 
doesn’t intend to be damned, flouted. Must this great, essen- 
tial new industry do the same? Governmental interference 
and red-taped regulation and strangulation are easier to 
bring on than to throw off. 

The responsible executives of the industry should well 
read a little American history and spend a few dollars on 
some human engineering as well as billions on construction 
engineering.—MALCOLM FORBES. 





Guggenheim was an ardent believer in hard work. But he 
also believed in vacations. Listen to him: 

I believe that an executive who works twelve months in the 
year does not work for more than six months. It is the man 
who works ten to eleven months and does something else for 
one to two months who works twelve months. I insist upon 
every man and boy in our employ taking an annual vacation. 

That strikes me as eminently sound. When a young man, 
even though sometimes I couldn’t well afford it, I went in 
for real vacation. Now, as an employer, I believe in the 
same philosophy and do everything feasible to encourage 
my associates to enjoy vacations both abroad and at home. 








ODLUM’S ROCK 


Inside it, General Joseph McNarney and his Convair crew hold 
the fort against airliner hazards and the warplane stretchout 


Ear.y in the Jap-menacing years of 
War II, citizens of ocean-bounded San 
Diego watched an ugly, squarish, 
windowless building rise from the 
Southern California turf. The bomb- 
proof box, across the street from the 
main plant of the Consolidated Vultee 
Aircraft Corporation, sports an 18-inch 
concrete front (facing the ocean) and 
12-inch side walls. Tabbed “the Rock” 
by some employees, “Mockingbird 
Hill” by others, the structure houses 
the top management of $100 million 
Convair. 

The Rock, most permanent building 
in the city, has seen plenty of new 
faces since ’47. Even the elevator girls 
have a hard time identifying pas- 
sengers from the corporate manage- 
ment center on the seventh floor, the 
only windowed tier. 

Last March, Convair Board Chair- 
man Floyd Bostwick Odlum (pro- 
nounced Odd-lum), the man who 
emptied the hollow Rock in 47 when 
he took over stumbling Convair, hinted 
a big new change was on the way. 
Caught in a west-coast hotel with the 
many-businessed Kaiser family, he ad- 
mitted that the Atlas Corporation (the 
Odlum-presidented investment trust 
which owns 430,000 shares or 18% of 
Consolidated common), Convair, and 
Kaiser-Frazer were talking merger. 

Early in May, after plenty of specu- 
lation and a good press, Odlum told a 
hundred Atlas stockholders in annual 
meeting that the Henry J. would not 
become the Floyd B. 

The decision not to merge confirmed 
the feeling in many an aircrafter’s mind 
that Odlum had been shining his rind 
on Henry Kaiser.* They point out that 
the move would have diluted the man- 
agement talent so carefully collected at 
Convair during the last four years; that 
a straight merger would not fit into the 
Atlas investment pattern; and that 
stockholder approval might balk at 
Kaiser-Frazer’s deficit-ridden past. The 
rumor quietus—that under EPT, K-F 
earnings in the merged company would 
be superimposed on the earnings of 
Convair and would have to bear a 
higher tax rate—seems a fact that finan- 
cial-bred Atlas executives would have 
caught at a glance. Sincere or not, 
Odlum did plenty of looking. His pro- 
duction boss at Convair, R. O. Ryan, 


*When a pilot shows off by buzzing his 
- plane close to the ground he “shines his 
rind.” 


still keeps a thigh-thick K-F file an 
arm’s length from his desk. 

Whether shinin’ or pinin’ for Henry 
J, Floyd Odlum has always been 
worthy of attention when dealing in 
dollars. As he moved his boys into 
the Rock’s seventh floor late in Novem- 
ber of 1947, critics thought he had 
finally squeezed a large over-rotten 
tomato. That year, Convair was a bad 
buy. The company was losing both 
money and contracts. Labor relations 


were a mess after a 100-day strike the 


year before. Prospects for government 
work were dim. New large losses on 
its commercial plane were imminent. 
Aircraft stocks, war babies to most in- 
vestors, held little interest with or with- 
out an Odlum. 

However, investors had watched 
Odlum bootleg the strong side often 
enough to make them wonder what he 
had up his sleeve. Six years after 
working his way through the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Odlum was a vice- 
president of mammoth Electric Bond 
and Share in New York. Three years 
later, he and a friend started a small 
investment company with $40,000. By 
1930, seven years later, the Atlas 
Corporation was worth $14 million. In 
pre-crash 29, Odlum had placed com- 
pany assets in cash and liquid form, 
rightly believing that high prices were 
due to fall. With the cash, the com- 
pany then got control over portfolios of 
21 investment companies during the 
depressed ’30s. Corporate assets kicked 
to more than $100 million in five years. 
Since 1936, Odlum and Atlas have been 
jumping in and out of what the firm 
calls “special situations”*—usually with 
profitable results. 

Last April, Odlum kiddingly told 
Atlas stockholders: “Ten years from 
now you may find me in an alley eat- 
ing bread and water.” Five years ago 
they might have believed him. It was 
then that Victor Emanuel, chairman of 
the Aviation Corporation which held 
26.1% of Convair common stock, was 
anxiously looking for a way out of the 


‘industry—a good indication that things 


weren't so lush. Emanuel came close 
to a life-saving merger with Lockheed 


*The 1951 annual.report of the Atlas 
Corporation defines a special situation as 
a substantial investment which must be 
followed up with special work, responsi- 
bilities and sponsorship, sometimes to make 
a sick company well and sometimes to 
make profitable a soundly conceived 
project that lacks capital. 
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PALM SPRINGS’ ODLUM: 
“Ten years from now... . 


in “46, but the Justice Department 
waved a red flag and the deal fell 
through. A Curtiss-Wright tie-up was 
also investigated without success. 
Emanuel escaped when Atlas bought 
100,000 shares of Consolidated stock in 
the open market during the summer of 
"47. By November 20, Odlum had 
Convair, and Emanuel was _ happily 
holding the non-aviation properties 
which now comprise Avco. 

Odlum, who knows how to handle 
trouble, got more than he expected. 
Convair was an extra special situation. 
Ten days after purchase, the *47 fiscal 
year closed and new chairman Floyd B. 
had to explain the doghouse years to 
stockholders. He did this in the annual 
report with a friendly, detailed eight- 
page letter which laid the facts on the 
line, predicted many of the improve- 
ments that have followed. The new- 
lookers inherited a loss of $42 million, 
most of it toward payment of the en- 
trance fee to the commercial field (air- 
lines traditionally sock makers of a new 
plane with contract agreements virtual- 
ly impossible to meet). Tax carrybacks 
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CONV AIR MARKET HISTORY: 

Shaded area shows price range of com- 
bined common stocks of Douglas Ait- 
craft, Lockheed, North American, 
United Aircraft, Boeing, and Curtiss- 
Wright. Solid line shows yearly mar- 
ket midpoints of Consolidated Vultee. 
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SAN DIEGO’S ROCK: 
.. +. you may find me in an alley” 


softened the burden to $16.7 million of 
deficit. Early in ’48, net current assets 
dropped below the $18 million mini- 
mum specified in the terms of a pre- 
Odlum bank loan. In default of the 
loan, faced with steady losses in *48 
on the commercial 240 liner, Odlum 
made a move now seen by Convair 
vice-presidents as his biggest contribu- 


tion to company rejuvenation. He 


wangled a new $20 million credit line, 
on condition the company raise $7 
million by issuing stock to its stock- 
holders, with Atlas the guarantor should 
the issue sell short. The stock issue, 
100% oversubscribed, brought in the 
new capital, gave Convair the needed 
reprieve. 

Odlum didn’t stop at the cashbox. 
Top management was cleaned out with 
the exception of top engineer Robert 
Sebold, production man R. O. Ryan, 
afew others. Holdover President Harry 
Woodhouse was replaced in June of 
- by Lamotte Cohu, former TWA 
Oss. 

Odlum, who prefers the quiet of his 
1200-acre farm at Indio, California 
(twenty miles from Palm Springs), 
planted young, aircraft-wise William 
Rockefeller as his personal on-the-spot 
assistant at corporate HQ. Rocky still 
holds down the go-between job, enables 
the many-businessed Odlum to keep his 
Convair time to one or two days each 
week. 

The Convair boss didn’t immediately 
pack his entire top staff, but picked 
and chose key men over four years. 
First in the face-lift were two govern- 
ment-experienced VPs. Brigadier Gen- 
eral (ret.) L. W. Miller, ex-chief of the 
budget and fiscal division of the Air 
Force, took over company finances; 
Robert Watts, former general counsel 
for the National Labor Realtions Board, 
took on the legal end. 
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The combination of top-level govern- 
ment friends and government-fired em- 
ployees brought Chairman Odlum some 
bad moments in ’48. Competitors hol- 
lered long and loud when government 
policy was seemingly reversed and the 
B-36 program, due for a cutback, came 
into some Federal. monies—at the ex- 
pense of other aircraft companies’ 
projects. The fact that Defense Secre- 
tary Louis Johnson had been a member 
of the Consolidated board didn’t help 
the situation. Convair, however, could 
point to President Cohu’s former TWA 
connections and to the list of 22 airlines 
flying its commercial liner—a list on 
which Trans World Airlines was (and 
still is) conspicuous by its absence. 

While the charges that Odlum used 
special influence to obtain B-36 con- 
tracts were never more than charges, 
the policy of hiring top-level personnel 
with Federal experience has continued. 
In April of last year Odlum picked up 
Tom Lamphier, Jr., ex-AF Colonel, ex- 
special assistant to Stuart Symington, 
who had been Air Secretary when 
Convairs °48 B-36 contracts came 





through. Four-star General Joseph 
McNarney, last to enter the fold, 
brought the brassiest reputation to 
Convair last spring. After War II, 
General Joe succeeded Dwight Eisen- 
hower as supreme commander oi U. S. 
forces in Europe. More important to 
Convair was his tour as Commanding 
General of the Air Materiel Command, 
all-important procurement center for 


- the Air Force. 


Odlum’s attraction to old service and 
government hands is not unusual in the 
aircraft industry. In the last few years 
almost every major vacancy with the 
exception of Glenn L. Martin’s presi- 
dency—filled by George Bunker from 
Trailmobile—has been plugged in this 
manner. 

While picking up old Wright Fielders 
has obvious advantages, many Con- 
varians think there are disadvantages to 
match. Contract VP Naish compares 
aircraft bids by ex-Air-Forcers to a 
beauty contest in which the judge’s 
sister is entered: “She only gets the 
prize if she is head and shoulders ahead 
of the competition.” Naish tells of a 





CONVAIR’S McNARNY AND UNITED’S PATTERSON, WITH 340 LINER: 
old government hands have their attractions 
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nearby aircraft company that went con- 
tract-hungry for two years after picking 
up one VIP from the Air Materiel Com- 
mand. 

When Odlum took over Convair, he 
found three operating divisions and two 
major production contracts. The San 
Diego home base, which spreads around 
Lindbergh Field, was making commer- 
cial 240 liners and completing an order 
of military liaison planes. At Fort 
Worth, Texas, Convair was building 
B-36 bombers in a four-million-square- 
foot plant owned by the Air Force. At 
Wayne, Michigan, the Stinson Divi- 
sion was making personal planes—and 
money. 

Although deep in hock on civvie 
plane production, Odlum realized he 
was in a field untouched by the two 
successful commercial planemakers, 
Douglas and Lockheed. Many of the 
rugged, dependable pre-war Douglas 
DC-3’s in major airlines needed re- 
placement. Then Glenn Martin came 
up with a plane comparable to the 240. 
When the 178 costly 240’s neared com- 
pletion, Convair squeezed the 15 pur- 
chasing airlines and others for more 
orders without success. Early in ’51, 
after Glenn Martin had sold 103 of 
his twin-engined 4-0-4 silverliners, press 
reports indicated Convair “had quit” 
the commercial field for good. 

But Convair salesmen had different 
ideas. On the promise that the first 
plane would be delivered in 14 months 
(the first plane came off the line a 
narrow two weeks before schedule), 
the company sold United Airlines 30 
of its new model, the 44-passenger 
340. Seventy more were sold by the 
end of ’51. Contract VP Naish (brother 
of character actor J. Carroll) is pushing 
sales—now at 165—toward a goal of 
200. He points out that, excluding 
Martin purchasers. TWA and Eastern, 
every major domestic airline except 
Capital, Colonial and Northwest flies 
the 240 or has ordered the 340. 

Naish maintains that sales must have 
the top-level touch. His small commer- 
cial sales staff (four men) are pushed 
and pulled by brass. Early in "52, be- 
fore his jump to semi-inactive status as 
vice-chairman of the board, President 
Cohu himself junketed through South 
America for two months hustling com- 
mercial business. Most top hands feel 
the plane’s popularity with airlines is 
directly related to its excellent safety 
record. Convair planes piled up almost 
four billion non-fatal passenger-miles 
before an American Airlines 240 “went 
in” near Newark Airport last January. 

Financially, the 340 should pay 
better than the company’s military pro- 
jects. A 240 sold originally for about 
$235,000, cost twice as much to make. 
The 340, with the advantage of written- 
off 240 production lines and production 








I. AIRCRAFTER PERFORMANCES, 1942-51 


Asset Current Assets Net Income Pretax Income Average Profit Dividend 
Deviation Payout 


Growth to Liabilities on Book Value on Sales 
Minneapolis- 

Honeywell .... 207% 2.76 25.1% 19.5% 4.4% 52.6% 
Curtiss-Wright ... —79.3 3.25 6.7 5.9 7.5 96.2 
Douglas ........: 30.6 2.47 8.1 4.1 4.7 60.2 
Grumman ....... —3.6 1.87 19.8 9.9 i. 89.0 
eT —21.6 2.32 14,3 9.8 3.5 53.4 
North American —23.1 2.44 18.3 8.0 5.9 47.8 
Lockheed ....... —2.8 1.58 10.1 4.8 3.9 39.1 
ee 18.4 1.68 9.9 5.7 6.3 41.1 
United Aircraft 10.8 2.93 12.4 7.8 2.2 46.2 
ey 35 svsvaw os —21.8 2.25 16.6 11.2 3.4 48.2 
Consol. Vultee —62.0 1.77 5.6 4.2 18.2 76.9 
an Meuedleidves —7.5 1.61 8.3 49 9.4 40.4 
Glenn Martin .... —77.7 1.42 -—7.8 4.6 28.5 —— 





Percentage figures in these columns represent each company’s performance for 
10 years. In Table II, these percentages are converted .to rank-order numbers. 








AIRCRAFTER LINEUP 


To stay with whirling developments in the aircraft industry, a company needs 
a far-seeing approach to new developments. That's okay by aircraft business- 
men. They would much rather level on 1962, then look at the past-decade 
business records of most of their air-frame giants. 

ForseEs has taken the hind-look at airy finances for them by rating the com- 
panies over ten years in six categories: (1) asset growth; (2) average ratio of 
current assets to current liabilities; (3) net income to book value per share; 
(4) pretax profit to sales; (5) ten-year average of deviation from the yearly 
profit margin average; and (6) the percentage of earnings paid in dividends. 

The record has not been good. With few exceptions aircraft companies 
tail-end most other industries. During War II, their primary concern was to 
produce, in a hurry, regardless of cost. After the war, when harried executives 


finally had time to straighten financial messes, they found their companies 
overexpanded and without business. 


In the next ten years, some of the plane builders could level-off into 
investment-worthy concerns. Business is available: Air Secretary Finletter’s 
immediate goal is 143 wings by 1954. That year, says the word-clipping air 
boss, is the earliest this program can be completed regardless of money 
appropriated. Total layout for the 143 wings (we now have about 95) has 


been estimated at 46 billion, half of which has already been earmarked 
or spent. 


Public pressure can change Finletter’s-objectives. The Bureau of the Budget 
(i.e., Harry Truman) has already pushed completion day back to 1955. The 
House of Representatives, up for election in 52 and aware of public money 
pressure, recommended 1957. Finletter has stated before Senate Subcommittee 
hearings the stretch-out is a grave danger to national security. 





XC-199 TRANSPORT, a Convair, is biggest land plane, lifts 100,000 pounds 
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II, AIRCRAFTER RANKING, BASED ON 1942251 


Net Market 
Current Income Pretax Average Divi- Price 
Growth Llabitition Value on Seles Deviate. paeut Earsings Ramu 

Minneapolis 

Honeywell .... 1 3 1 1 6 6 15.59 1 
Curtiss-Wright ... 13 1 1l 7 10 2 11.11 8 
a 2 <9 18 7 4 9:33 7 
Grumman ....... 6 8 2 8 1 13 8.74 5 
De Sis. Sates 8 6 5 4 4 5 8.20 3 (tie) 
North American 10 5 3 5 8 8 8.16 6 
Lockheed ....... 5 12 7 10 5 12 745 10 
ee 3 10 8 8 a 7.083 9 
United Aircraft 4 2 6 6 2 o.: Fa -*< 
MN ee is 9 T 4 2 8 7 6.02 8 (tie) 
Consol. Vultee 11 9 12 12 12 3 5.23 12 
De wadeewebilics 7 1l 9 9 ll 11 8.42 11 
Glenn Martin 12 13 13 ll 13 1 (Deficit) 13 


Rank order numbers in the first six columns are based on performance figures 
in the corresponding columns of Table I. Column 7 shows price-earnings ratio 
of common stock, computed on the basis of last full year of earnings as reported 
or estimated. Column 8 averages the rankings in the first six columns.to arrive 
at a “composite ranking.” 

















Bad for the national safety, the stretch could give aircraft builders a longer- 
range financial cushion. Douglas’ Donald Douglas recently pointed out his 
company would be more than happy with the newly extended program. 

The aircraft industry statistics present an interesting contrast of good and 
bad. The problems of the plane producers have been drawn by comparing 
the leading ten with three aircraft-allied companies, Bendix, Minneapolis- 
Honeywell, and Sperry. 

United Aircraft and Grumman, the largest and the smallest, show the best 
financial records of the purists—and measure up to companies in any league. 
Both have maintained respectable profit ratios; neither went through the 
serious asset fluctuation common to the others; both held profit margins steady 
through the decade. 

Curtiss-Wright, whose current assets ran down from $757 million in ’42 to 
$156 million in ’51, shows progress in its financial reformation. Sales pushed 
close to the $2 billwn mark in 1944, with production spread all over the 
country. In 52, C-W operates with a carefully-planned program of extensive 
subcontracting to avoid any more post-emergency burns. 

Convair and Glenn Martin trail badly. Convair’s financial picture has 
improved since Odlum took charge in ’47, but continues to lag in the column 
that makes investors perk up—pretax profits on sales. Martin, on the other 
hand, is moving through a period of heavy commercial losses through which 
each of the frame companies now participating in commercial construction 
have waded in the past. The length of time needed to recover will make it 
tough for Martin to move far up in the next few years. . 
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RB-36D RECONNAISSANCE BOMBER: its prototype once carried 84,000 pounds 





experience will cost about $605,000. 

Convair plans to hit the commercial 
field harder in the future. While he 
wouldn't say where-to next, Odlum 
assistant Rocky Rockefeller indicated it 
would not be in the direction of 
competition with four-engined Douglas 
and Lockheed planes. Incidental note: 
turbo-props have been successfully used 
on a 240 model. 

Sales of the 340 won’t go over $100 
million. Convair—on present schedule— 
will grind out 36 complete liners in ’52, 
a sales total of about $20 million, or 
less than ten per cent of estimated ’52 
revenue. Fulfillment of the remaining 
orders in ’53 will boost commercial per- 
centage of total billings over the usual 
one-tenth. But gross sales do not give 
a true picture of the value of commer- 
cial development to Consolidated. A 
healthy production contract for T-29 
navigational trainers (actually an un- 
pressurized version of the 240 with four 
top-side blisters) has been paying off 
since 1950. The San Diego plant is 
turning out a production order for the 
C-131A, an air evacuation transport 
also based on the 240 design. 

The big post-Odlum push has been 
in the area where payoff is almost guar- 
anteed—the development of planes and 
weapons for the military. Engineer VP 
R. C. “Sparky” Sebold, 23-year veteran, 
claims that, projectwise, the company 
has never been in a better competitive 
position. 

At Fort Worth, production of the 
B-36F, latest refinement of the inter- 
continental strategic bomber will con- 
tinue at least until next December. 
Convair officials like to point to the big 
bird as the weapon which kept the 
Russians from our door. It also kept 
the wolf from San Diego. 

Knowing the much-milked B-36 pro- 
gram will soon dry up, Fort Worthers 
have built two prototypes of a new 
bomber to succeed the B-36. The 
supersonic bomber (YB-60), a swept- 
wing version of the 36, will go higher 
and faster than the current model (it 
will cost more, too). The first YB-60 
flew successfully late in April. There’s 
just one catch—a week before the flight, 
Boeing launched its highly-touted XB- 
52 bomber (see Forses, May 1, 1952, 
p. 25). 

Which plane will be selected by the 
Air Materiel Command? Boeing’s bomb- 
er record is untouchable. However, 
both planes are powered by eight Pratt 
and Whitney turbojets, both are swept- 
wing, both are in the same general per- 
formance class. Air Secretary Finletter 
indicated no favorite when he stated 
months ago that no decision would be 
made until both planes had flown. In 
view of the fact that the AF sports ex- 
ceptional Convair-run bomber facilities 











CONTRACT VP NAISH: 


AMERICAN 240 GONE IN AT NEWARK: 


Wide World 


four billion non-fatal miles before January 


in Fort Worth, speculation has it that 
both planes will be ordered for the 
strategic command. To date, Boeing has 
a production order for less than ten; 
Convair, none. 

Projects aren’t production contracts 
and Odlum’s hustlers know it. If Con- 
vair doesn’t score with the big bomber, 
they have other angles to take up the 
B-36 slack. Many of Sebold’s projects 
can't be talked about. The billowing 
guided missile program, still located at 
San Diego, will soon be moved to the 
$50 million Navy Ordnance plant a- 
building in Pomona. In the works is a 
top-secret atomic plane which will 
house the General Electric atomic 
power plant. Convair produced almost 
half of War II’s flying boats and am- 
phibs, is currently boosting an R3Y 
turbojet seaplane now in initial produc- 
tion for the Navy. 

One of the most promising dollarish 
developments has been the delta wing 
fighter, the experimental XF-92A. The 
plane first flew a year after Odlum 
bought in. Shaped like a small cigar 
with fins, it’s the basis for the F-102 
fighter which has just won an Air Force 
production contract in competition with 
a dozen designs from eight other 
fighter-makers. Sebold has a similar 
carrier-based Navy fighter. 

Odlum’s engineers don’t need a long 
memory to understand why diversifica- 
tion and new developments are impor- 


ROCKEFELLER: 
a thigh-thick file, a go-between, an engineering spark 


tant. They can’t forget their jet-propel- 
led XB-46 medium bomber which lost 
out to the Boeing B-47 shortly after 
War II when Boeing applied swept- 
wings to its design model. The gigantic 
XC-99 cargo transport able to carry 
400 men, although still in use by the 
AF, has not brought any additional 
offers. To keep the fresh, futurized ap- 
proach, Sparky Sebold has organized 
engineer master planning groups with- 
in each operating division. Their job: 
to look beyond current designs and 
toward advanced adaptions. 

Most important new development, 
now in the formative stage, centers 
around - Odlum’s latest, and most 
dynamic, government-trained addition, 
Tommy Lamphier. A rugged, outspoken 
individualist whose free-wheeling lati- 
tude is evidence of Odlum’s favor, 
Lamphier is building a weapons system 
analysis group. With an _ extensive 
knowledge of what the Government’s 
top planners are thinking, Lamphier 
will collate engineering advancements 
in all divisions—plot them against time 
periods to insure competitive readiness 
at any future time. Lamphier regrets 
the “merchant of death” label attached 
to his far-seeing operations, considers 
the job of out-developing the Russians 
patriotic. 

But Odlum is still short where he 
most likes to be long. His big sales- 
heavy company is still (and has been 
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since 1942) the industry's least effi- 
cient. While ’51 sales were second only 
to Boeing among the frame-makers 
(enginemaker United Aircraft ran well 
ahead of both); Consolidated Vultee 
ended up with the lowest net income 
before taxes as a percentage of sales— 
8.59%. 

Convair’s stock price has not heated 
up since 47. Despite the sizable im- 


‘provements, its price range has lagged 


behind the industry’s. In back of the 
San Diego giant’s stumblings are a 
number of factors over which the Rock’s 
inhabitants have had little control. Most 
important one: inability to get—and to 
keep—trained personnel in the San 
Diego plant. Employment in ’50 was 
5,000; today it’s pushing 25,000. How- 
ever, production VP Ryan points out 
that 13,000 were hired to keep 6,000. 
Efficiency has dropped. To build a 
particular fuselage required 12,000 
man-hours a while back; today 45,000 
man-hours go into the same job. In 
San Diego alone, the company employs 
7,000 women or 35% of total employ- 
ment. History, says Ryan, has proven 
that women work better under war 
conditions (i.e., they don’t get drafted). 

Labor relations have steadily im- 
proved under vice-president Bob Biron 
who followed Cohu from TWA; and 
more directly under Dick Wilkins, 
stern but straight-dealing San Diego 
boss who preceded Odlum by a few 
months. Biron, who would personally 
put corporate HQ across the street un- 
der the same roof as production, covets 
a letter from Federal Mediation Direc- 
tor Cy Ching which praises the Convair 
program. 

Where is the problem? Ryan, Biron 
and Wilkins thumb housing as the over- 
riding difficulty. Because new em- 
ployees must bed down in cars, garages 
and expensive trailers, 70% of those 
who leave quit within two months. 
Turnover of nearby Ryan and Solar 
Aircraft companies confirm the area 
problem. Biron has knocked on all the 
Federal housing doors in Washington to 
no avail. Private contractors, urged to 
put up projects, drag their feet remem- 
bering the exodus after War II. 

Other reasons why Convair trails the 
efficient are peculiar to the company. 
At Fort Worth, where production flows, 


Convair makes less per dollar of sales 


because the facilities are unowned. In 
San Diego, many projects are not yet 
in full production. And profit margins 
on big planes are generally smaller than 
on fighters. 

However, corporate inefficiency seems 
to flow from the top. Odlum guides 
major policy, usually in absentia, Rock- 
efeller points out that he avoids the ad- 
ministrative burden, is not in fact an 
administrator. Administration has thus 
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fallen to a president surrounded by in- 
dividuals with personal lines to the 
big boss. This problem may well be on 
the mend. Last March Cohu moved up 
to make room for McNarmey. General 
Joe, still in the sounding-out stage, 
brings with him an administrative back- 
ground second to none in the industry. 

The boss has made gestures that in- 
dicate he isn’t satisfied with the speed 
of financial improvement. He was 
serious when he told Atlas stockholders 
in May: “There’s still plenty of romance 
left in Convair.” Disposal of Atlas in- 
terest in Convair at current stock price, 
17%, would not yield an appreciable 
gain, by Atlas standards, over the aver- 
age of $11 paid for the stock in ’47 and 
48. Even worse, Atlas, which ran far 
ahead of competing investment trusts 
up to 46, has not moved well competi- 
tively since Convair. Late in ’51, in a 
speech before the National Security 
Traders Association, Odlum hit out at 
government taxation policies; followed 
it up in the ’51 annual with a thorough 
examination of hardships imposed on 
the frame-builders; last month called 
taxes on Convair “socialism refined.” 

The K-F discussions were an attempt 
to improve the long-term financial posi- 
tion of Convair. Odlum has even hinted 
of peacetime inventions coming out of 
Convair. 

Odlum knew what he was getting 
into at San Diego. His commercial lick- 


‘ing was heavy, but the basic military 


designs were on the boards. And his 
bet on world trouble was sound. If Air 
Secretary Finletter can keep the Con- 
gress from stretching his proposed 143 
wings from ’55 to ’57 or longer, the 
company’s big bite should be impres- 
sive. Whether the big bite can be 
chewed into a profit, however, is up to 
McNarney and his aides inside the 
Rock. 


GRIM GROCERIES 


Last MONTH in Barrington, R. L., 
A & P store manager Peter Duffy acci- 
dentally sandwiched his car between 
two giant trucks, one of them carrying 
merchandise to a rival First National 
Store. 

While Duffy eased himself out of the 
traffic squeeze, his management and 
that of First National found themselves 
in a fiscal sandwich that was no acci- 
dent. Although A & P’s sales expanded 
6% to $3,392.5 million during the year 
ended February 29, its net was com- 
pressed to $27.1 million from $32.9 
million the year before. First National's 
president Adrian O’Keefe detailed simi- 
lar damage in his annual report. Though 
sales accelerated 9.4% to a record 
$406.7 million for the fiscal year ended 
March 29, net fell off from $6.13 mil- 
lion to $5.57 million. Said O’Keefe’s 
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accident report: the cause was “higher 
taxes and OPS regulations . . . Because 
food controls have been unrealistic in 
concept and administration, it has been 


a difficult year.” 
ROGERS’ RIDERS 


LONG-SUFFERING motion picture theatre 
managers, harassed by television, Holly- 
wood “Communists” and censorship of 
various kinds, last week got a slap on 
the wrist from an unexpected source: 
singing cowboy Roy Rogers. His la- 
ment: too few managers “. . . rid kid- 
dies’ matinees of rowdyism and make 
them a source of increased revenue in 
general.” 

While Rogers’ big-brotherly concern 
is as much part of a “good guy’s” equip- 
ment as pearl-handled six guns or pro- 
nounced shyness in female company, it 
is also good business. Since 1949 Rog- 





ANTI-ROWDYIST ROGERS: 
the kids are wild about it 


Wide World 


ers has marshaled a “Riders Club,” now 
claims more than 2,000,000 moppet 
members. Purpose: to boost special 
matinee attendance, keep audience par- 
ticipation to a vicarious minimum. Club 
sessions open with singing of the Star 
Spangled Banner, recitation of the oath 
of allegiance and a trailer in which 
Rogers leads the “Cowboy’s Prayer.” 
After this, presumably, he heads the 
rustlers off at the gulch in cathedral- 
like silence, broken by nary a cap pistol. 
Says one theatre manager, deputized 
as a Riders Club foreman: “. . . the 
kids are wild about it.” What drew 
Rogers’ fire was another manager with 
old-fashioned ideas about why kids are 
wild. Theatre discipline, opined he, 
“is the responsibility of the parents.” 


MILWAUKEE’S SMITH 


Even 1N Milwaukee where the mid- 
western sun glints off A. O. Smith Cor- 
poration’s ultra-sleek, stainless steel of- 
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fices, the company is a little-advertised 
maker of auto frames, oil and natural 
gas piping and a host of other heavy 
supplies. In War II it turned out 80% 
of all allied bomb casings and last 
month workers inside geared up for the 
old, familiar job. An order for $5 mil- 
lion worth of 3,000-pound casings from 
Army Ordnance brought defense back- 
logs to $48 million, roughly equal to 
one quarter’s sales. 

Between Wars II and II% Smith's 
assets leaped from $48.7 million to 
$100 million, book value to $59.75 from 
$34.33 a share. Sales zoomed from 
$82.5 million to $211.8 million last 
year, slipped only slightly in recent 
months. Earnings after taxes for the 
nine months to April settled to a still- 
healthy $3.89 from $4.34 on each of 
1,000,000 shares. For new money last 
year, chief executive officer William 
C. Heath bargained for $25 million 
in insurance company loans, readied his 
company for expansion. 

But on the Big Board SMC fluctu- 
ated little, seemed frozen at a cautious 
five times earnings while other fabri- 
cating biggies averaged eight to nine. 
The reason was easy to find. While 
profits climbed, closely-held Smith 
(53% owned by Milwaukee’s Smith In- 
vestment Company) was close-fisted. 
In 11 years from 1941 to 1951 only 
17% of earnings went out in dividends. 
Before that, from 1933 to 1940, noth- 
ing was paid. 

From the record, unless 32-year-old 
President Lloyd B. Smith has a quick 
change of heart, it is unlikely his com- 
pany’s investor popularity will quickly 
change. However much profit there is 
in $48 million worth of war work is 
strictly between Smith and the Army. 
And whatever it is, only the most op- 
timistic stockholders expect much of it 
to come to them. 


POWER PLAY 


Last MARCH, after the Budget Director 
revealed that wages of government 
press agents amount to $17 million a 
year, Congress hung a no-publicity rider 
on an appropriations bill for Federal 
agencies. The very same day, Harry S. 
(for nothing) Truman lashed out at the 
electric utility industry for propagan- 
dizing against his Administration’s 
power program. 

Still operating on the theory that the 
best defense is a good offense, President 
Truman resumed his power play, prom- 
ised “sometime soon” to “give you all 
the facts with regard to this power sit- 
uation.” Some of his facts: 

e “The private power companies are 
spending millions . . . are running a 
most vicious campaign.” But the “mil- 


lions” weren’t very impressive. In 1950, 


propaganda ads for the Electric Com- 





panies Advertising and Public Informa- 
tion Programs cost $1.65 million; for 
the Edison Electric Institute, $800,000; 
for the National Association of Electric 
Companies, $400,000. The total tab, 
$2.85 million, was just one thirty-eighth 
the sum spent for U. S. government 
press releases in the typical year 1948. 

© “I don’t object to the power com- 
panies making a profit, but I do object 
to their skinning the life out of the peo- 
ple.” But if any “skinning” takes place, 
it's done by public utility commissions 
which limit power profits to 6% or less 
of invested capital. 

@ “When I was running the county 
back there [in Missouri] we used to 
assess [the Kansas City Power and 
Light Company]. Now they had one 
set of figures on which they paid taxes, 


and . . . another set on which they 
based the rates.” In this case Truman’s 
facts were right, as far as they went. 
The rate bases established by state 
commissions differ slightly from the 
Federal income tax base established by 
Congress. But the power companies, 
in keeping two sets of figures, merely 
comply with two sets of laws. 

Like his earlier speech in Chicago, 
Harry Truman’s spring offensive may 
have been more than just a Presidential 
expression of vernal vinegar. Specu- 
lated the Portland Oregonian: “Per- 
haps the power companies will be the 
whipping boy on which McGranery will 
exert his energies . . . it will take a 
potent red herring indeed to draw pub- 
lic attention from the issue of corrup- 
tion in government. 


TEST TUBE WARFARE 


THE BATTLE of the drug makers took 
a new turn on one front last month, 
The principals: publicly-held Merck 
and privately-held Upjohn. The dis- 
puted territory: cortisone. As in most 
wars of the test tubes, progress was 
kept under a veil of secrecy until final 
results were known. 

The first shot of this struggle was 
fired in 1949 by a Nobel Prize winning 
Mayo biochemist, Dr. Edward C. Ken- 
dall, when he discovered that com- 
pound E, now known as cortisone, pro- 
duced amazing results for arthritis suf- 
ferers. Cortisone is one of the hormones 
secreted by the adrenals, two tiny 
glands located above the kidneys. Its 
function no one quite knows. The most 





THE AVERAGES 


As any boardroom habitué knows, the 
most common question on Wall Street 
is: “What were the averages?” In reply 
he will hear, “The industrials were up 
$1.04, the rails 46 cents.” For the 
initiated, a piece of market history is 
thus recorded. But the uninitiated are 
likely to hear it as gibberish, since most 
stocks varied about %, and rails were 
stronger than industrials. 

Last May, this history (or gibberish) 
was roundly attacked at the San Fran- 
cisco convention of financial analysts 
by Harry D. Comer, a partner of Paine, 
Webber, Jackson & Curtis, and former 
Forses columnist. Although not the 
first, it was one of the most publicized 
attacks on that venerable institution, 
the Dow-Jones averages. The averages 
of the New York Times and New York 
Herald Tribune also received their licks, 
and the Standard and Poor’s indices 
were held up as an example of what 
should be done. The crack at the Dow- 
Jones averages received most attention 
because of their widespread following. 

Compilation of the D-J industrial 
average began in January, 1897, but 
the present mathematical methods were 
first applied in late 1928, when the 
number of stocks was increased to 30.° 
The stocks themselves are always sub- 


*Current list: Allied Chemical, Amer- 
ican Can, Am. Smelting, A. T. & T., Am. 
Tobacco, International Nickel, Johns-Man- 
ville, Loew’s, Inc., National Distillers, 
National Steel, Bethlehem Steel, Chrysler, 
Corn Products, Du Pont, Eastman Kodak, 
Procter & Gamble, Sears Roebuck, Stand- 
ard Oil of Calif., Standard Oil (N.J.), 
Texas Co., General Electric, General 
Foods, General Motors, Goodyear, Inter- 
national Harvester, Union Carbide, United 
Aircraft, U. S. Steel, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric, Woolworth. 


ject to change when conditions warrant. 
Recently, for example, Kansas City 
Southern replaced Northern Pacific in 
the railroad average because Nipper 
was selling more on its Williston Basin 
holdings than on its railroad properties. 

A common criticism on the D-J in- 
dustrial average is its unrepresentative 
character. Thirty stocks hardly indicate 
the action of the entire list, particularly 
when almost all of the 30 are blue 
chips. Only one stock, Loew’s, repre- 
sents the long list of low-priced stocks. 
Entire industries, ¢.z., textiles, are ig- 
nored. The soap industry, although 
only a third as large as the textile in- 
dustry, is represented (by Procter and 
Gamble). A.T.&T’s place among the 
industrials mystifies many, since there is 
also a utility average. And because of 
the operation of the averages, Tele- 
phone is the most heavily weighted 
stock among the industrials. 

The D-J average began as a simple 
dollar average. For example, if there 
were three stocks, A, B and C, selling 
at 10, 20 and 60, the average would be 
80. No attempt is made to weight the 
more important companies. In this case 
stock C, whose high per-share price 
gives it a larger range of movement 
than A or B, would be the most im- 
portant stock in the average, even 
though all the shares of stock A might 
have five times the total market value 
of C. 

Difficulties arise, however, when 
stock splits occur. If Steck C were 
split two for one, the average would 
fall from 30 to 20 unless some adjust- 
ment were made, D-J changes the 
divisor. Where once it was three, to 
derive the same answer, the divisor is 
now two (10+20+30+2=380). And 
because each point in the total is divi- 
ded by two instead of by three, the in- 


dividual points each have 50% more 
weight. But since each share of stock 
C has only half its original value, the 
new formula yields only 75% of the un- 
split stock’s value. Therefore, in effect, 
the original equation is modified to read 
10x 1.5+20x 1.5460 x .75+3=30. In 
the same way, over the years, the D-J 
averages have been weighted in favor 
of the less successful (or non-splitting) 
companies. A. T. & T., with the highest 
price and no splits, has become the 
most influential stock in the group. 

These splits, while not fully reflected, 
have moved the average well above 
actual prices. Roughly, the average 
now moves four times as fast as the 
component stocks. If stocks go down 
about %, the average slides $1. Because 
of fewer splits among the rails, a point 
in the rail average is worth more than 
three times a point in the industrials. 
Each time the divisor changes, the re- 
lationship of the point and the dollar 
alters slightly. 

The Associated Press average operates 
much on the order of the D-J average. 
The Times average, on the other hand, 
attacks the split from the other end. 
It reassigns the original value to the 
split stock (10+20+30x2+3=80). 
But over the years, critic Comer caus- 
tically pointed out, the chemicals have 
usurped a quarter of the entire average, 
International Silver has acquired twice 
the weight of U. S. Steel, and Firestone 
Tire five times that of General Motors. 
DuPont, for example, split 3%-for-one 
in 1929 and four-for-one in 1949, has 
a multiple of 14 (4 times 3%). Bigger 
Standard of Jersey, credited only with 
a two-for-one split, must move seven 
points to counteract a one-point move 
of duPont. And although petroleums 
have a total market value five times 
that of steels, the single oil, Jersey, is 
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popular theory maintains that cortisone 
helps the body adapt itself to trouble. 
Antibiotics; in contrast, fight diseases 
themselves. When the body has too 
little cortisone it may suffer from any 
of thirty diseases, the best known one 
being arthritis. 

It was one thing to evaluate corti- 
sone, quite another to produce it. Sci- 
entists, suspecting the hormone’s pow- 
ers, had long sought a method to manu- 
facture it synthetically. Young Merck 
Ph.D. Lewis H. Sarett had tackled the 
problem as early as 1942. For four 
years he plugged away in his corner at 
the Rahway laboratory. Then, from 
desoxycholic acid, an ox bile product, 
he manufactured some. 

Merck was ready to produce when 
Kendall demonstrated cortisone’s “mir- 


acle” properties. But the 27-step manu- 
facturing process was one of the most 
complicated in industry. Forty head of 
cattle produced enough cortisone to 
treat only one arthritic patient for one 
day. At $30 the gram, few could af- 
ford it. 

Upjohn’s 18-year-old adrenal hor- 
mone research program then bore fruit. 
On September 17, 1951, the company 
announced that it had partially synthe- 
sized hormones B and F, the latter 
closely related to cortisone. They were 
produced from abundant hog sterols 
and adrenal glands. But the therapeutic 
value had yet to be tested. Four months 
and a day later Merck offered com- 
pound F for sale commercially, its value 
in the direct treatment of arthritic 
joints established. 





In April of .this year a coy Upjohn 
confirmed long circulating rumors. The 
company was producing cortisone by 
a new fermentation process that re- 
quired but one single step. The compli- 
cated process of shifting the oxygen 
atom to the critical C-11 position was 
now done by microbes instead of man. 
And the raw material—yeast, Mexi- 
can yams or soybean by-products—was 
readily available. When Upjohn offered 
its cortisone to the public last month, 
it clipped 20% off the Merck price. 

But while Upjohn was basking in 
new-won glory, a Stanford professor, 
Dr. William C. Kuzell, announced a 
new synthetic chemical for the treat- 
ment of arthritis. “It is nearly as good 
as cortisone,” claims he, “and not nearly 
sO expensive.” 





outweighed three to one by Bethlehem 
and U. S. Steel combined. 

The Herald Tribune fearlessly weights 
its stocks to conform with the facts of 
market life. To bypass the hazard of a 
capitalization change, another stock is 
substituted for the offending company, 
and any price differential added back. 
For instance, stock D, priced at 50, 
would be substituted for C and the 10- 
point differential added in. But this 
freezes immobile numbers into the aver- 
age and limits its percentage move. 

Standard and Poor’s, on the other 
hand, uses indices rather than averages. 
With 1935-1939 as a base period, the 
current figure is derived from the 
total market value (market price times 
number of shares) of the stocks em- 
ployed. Stocks are thereby automati- 
cally weighted to accord with the size 
of the corporation, and stock splits 
automatically accounted for. 

Mathematically, the Standard and 
Poor’s indices are the soundest. For any 
historical study of the market or studies 
of specific industries—often very re- 


warding in markets of sharp cross cur- — 


rents like the present one—the Standard 
and Poor’s indices are the place to go. 
But despite special pleaders like Dow- 
disciple William P. Hamilton, one aver- 
age is about as good as the next for the 
determination of general trends or 
speculating on secondary moves. 

All of the averages and indices are 
based on unadjusted dollars. And none 
is anything more than a history of 
market prices. Those who have derived 
formulas for market action by adding 
other factors have been almost patheti- 
cally wrong during the recent past. In- 
vestors and speculators alike are learn- 
ing that, for predicting the future, one 


average is almost as misleading as the 
next. 





TICKER WATCHERS: do the averages tell you wha hoppen’? 
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HOT AND COLD 


In 1923, a Durantless General Motors 
was already the giant of the horseless 
buggy business, and Chrysler was still 
incubating in a drooping Maxwell. Rul- 
ing the roost in the thriving auto parts 
business was profitable Stewart-War- 
ner. An $8.50 dividend was shelled out 
to S-W stockholders that year, and the 
stock split 2-for-1 at the bloom of the 
boom in ’29. Ten years earlier it had 
been split 4-for-1. 

S-W’s firm clutch slipped badly dur- 
ing the troubled ’30s. To insure its very 
existence, the company had to diver- 
sify, turned to such foreign fields as 
farm equipment and bathroom fixtures, 
television sets and decorative hardware. 
Today, automotive products still ring 
up over half of S-W’s sales. Low profit 
Alemite lubricants and systems pre- 
dominate. 

But James S. Knowlson, graying 
reigning head of S-W, is still hot on the 
trail of new gadgets to jack up prof- 
its. Already this year Cornell-trained 
Knowlson, who came to S-W via Gen- 
eral Electric, has engineered a batch 
of new items to supplement S-W’s 70 
odd lines. On the safety side is a gauge 
for heavy-duty trucks that warns of 
overheated differentials. Then Knowl- 
son warmed up on a “hot rod” line. 
“Souped-up” speedometers to match 
the cars register 160 miles per hour. 
And tachometers (which count engine 
revolutions) clock 8,000 r.p.m.’s—‘if 
their fly-wheels don’t disintegrate from 
centrifugal force first.” 

The piéce de résistance, new pre- 
heating equipment, was proclaimed last 
spring with fanfare and lunch at New 
York’s swank Waldorf. Stewart-Warner 
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STEWART-WARNER MARKET HiIS- 
TORY: Shaded area shows price range 
of combined common stocks of Borg- 
Warner, Electric Auto-Lite, and Eaton 
Mfg. Solid line shows yearly market 
midpoints of Stewart-Warner. 


developed the equipment for the armed 
forces, which must start engines under 
conditions of extreme cold. And since 
the heaters can warm more than —65 
degree motors, the company is looking 
hopefully to civilian markets. 

However, hot S-W was cooled off by 
the government during this year’s first 
quarter. On increased sales, earnings 
slipped to 75 cents per share. Grumped 
Knowlson: “Like many other compa- 
nies, we continue to feel the bite of in- 
creased taxation, higher costs and price 
limitations.” But auguring well for the 
future, the company is no longer lim- 
ited to the products on which it went 
hot and cold. 


REPORT REPORT 


STOCKHOLDER relations men at Pitts- 
burgh’s Reuter & Bragdon last month 
took a shallow dip into the flood of 
corporate communications, tested 


trends of periodic reports to owners. 
To figure their findings, researchers 
quizzed 200 major firms, got answers 
from 176. Of these, 87% issue financial 
statements 


other than annuals—68% 


S-W’s KNOWLSON« hot rods and refrigerated profits 
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three times annually, 27% quarterly, 
5% once a year. R&B discovered 96% 
carry messages from the president, that 
80% compared timely financial data 
with the previous quarter or with the 
same period of the year before, and 
that 45% are printed in two colors. 

About two-thirds of companies—“par- 
ticularly those with a_ well-rounded 
shareholder relations program” — send 
special notes to (1) “keep stockholders 
informed of important current happen- 
ings,” and (2) “enlist and maintain 
stockholder interest and _ support.” 
Other material — product booklets, 
speeches, labor-management brochures 
—go to 36% of the companies’ owners, 
The surveyors mentioned only three 
firms which send out special stock- 
holder publications. 

On the basis of R&B’s casual sam- 
pling, the trend in format and content 
is “being improved in many instances.” 
Conclude the Pittsburghers, whose busi- 
ness is preparing reports: interim mail- 
ings are “indispensable to a good share- 
holder relations program and should be 
prepared as attractively as possible.” 


HESS’ PRICE WAR 


IN NEW yorK last month, Max Hess Jr., 
president of Hess Brothers Department 
Store, Allentown, Pa., stammered and 
fidgeted his way through an eight-page 
press statement. Reason: to explain 
why he slapped a one-shot, no mail or 
phone order, full-page ad in the New 
York Sunday News, whose influence is 
not at its maximum in Allentown, 85 
miles away. While Hess read, his sales 
people were embroiled in a price war 
started by Hess himself, to boost traffic 
and sales. 

Hess, who looks like a normal-sized 
edition of Buddy Baer and talks with 
the facility of a Primo Carnera, in 
essence had two explanatory words for 
both ad and war: “fair trade.” Read 
he: “It is utterly without logic for a 
manufacturer to establish . . . by law a 
price for his product .. .” Only one 
thing moves goods, continued he: 
“.. +. a price at which the consumers 
will buy freely.” His ad and his war, 
said Hess, dramatize the sales-smother- 
ing effect of fair trade. Despite the 
dramatization, President Hess some- 
what equivocally plumps for the prices 
the “consumer sets” and “fair prices all 
the way down the line.” He admits to 
being for fair trade “in principle,” but 
says “it’s impossible to police.” 

If Hess was slightly confused about 
his philosophical stand, there was no 
haziness about its profitable effects. In 
June of last year Hess picked up New 
York’s price war virus, spread it 
through Allentown. In doing so he 
may have provided just the toxin to 
boost net “slightly over the previous 
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year.” Other Allentown merchants 
who followed into the price cutting 
trenches voiced “no serious complaints, 
either” according to glib, crew-cut sales 
manager Ed Carroll, Though sales for 
May of this year “ran 20% above the 
same month last year” (dollar figures 
were “not available here”), Hess’ new 
price cutting spree began the first of 
last month, may enable him to match 
take from the June, 1951 orgy. Says 
Carroll: “after the third week [of price 
war] last year, business began to get 
stale . . . and this year we'll go right 
back to the old price again.” 


HANS ACROSS THE SEA 


TALL, BLUNT-SPOKEN Hans Isbrandtsen, 
master of $17.7 million Isbrandtsen 
Lines, last month temporarily discarded 
one of his favorite Danish proverbs 
(“No bird can chirp with another's 
bill”), gave his lawyer a chance to do 
some chirping on his own. Despite the 
change in mouthpiece, for competitors, 
who have frequently caught the busi- 
ness end of Isbrandtsen’s bill, there 
was no change in the Isbrandtsen tune. 
Lawyer John O’Connor’s treble may 
spell trouble for their ocean freight rate 
structures. 

Most shipping companies working 
the same trade route form “confer- 
ences,” fix freight rates by majority 
vote. Part of the conference parcel is 
a gimmick called “dual patronage.” It 
grants rebates ranging as high as 20% 
to shippers who agree to use conference 
bottoms exclusively. Non-signers ante 
up the going rate. Some Isbrandtsen 
craft make North Atlantic sailings and, 
with characteristic independence (see 
Forses, April 1, 1952, p. 17) Hans 
is a non-conference member—with a 
vengeance. Since October, 1948, hard- 
headed Hans has been knocking legal 
heads with conference members over 
the dual patronage system, in March 
of last year nailed down two North 
Atlantic groups with permanent injunc- 
tion against its use. With it Hans also 
got a ruling that set aside Federal 
Maritime Board’s approval of the sys- 
tem. 

O’Connor’s chirping is still chivvying 
FMB. His argument: that court order 
is “law of the land,” smothers dual 
patronage not only in the North At- 
lantic but in other conference areas as 
well. Trilled he to FMB last month: 
“Your . . . records show that twenty 
conferences . . . clearly provide for the 
dual rate system .. . identical with (the 
one) .. . held invalid in the Isbrandt- 
sen case.” O’Connor’s aim: to duck 
multiple court actions, drive FMB (an 
interested party since its American 
President Lines is a conference mem- 
ber) into disavowing previous approval 
of the basic conference practices. If 
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ISBRANDTSEN: Wide World 
with a lawyer's bill, he chirped 


O’Connor is successful, FMB and con- 
ference lines will feel full impact of 
another Isbrandtsen proverb: “When it 
rains on the archbishop, it drips on the 
deacon.” 


HARD HART 


THERE was a full cargo of other ship 
news last month. While $100.2 million 
United States Lines superliner United 
States pounded along the Virginia 
Capes last month on her official accept- 
ance trials, shipping executive hearts 





HART: Wide World 


did a little pounding of their own. The 
cause was not customary breast-beating 
“patriotism” (liner is first potential U.S. 
speed queen since 1852), but elation 
over a blue-ribbon shipping bill which 
Congressman Ed Hart (Dem., N.]J.) 
finally allowed his Merchant Marine & 
Fisheries Committee to approve. 

Despite approval, apple cheeked, 
cherubic Hart regained only some of 
the shippers’ friendship he lost by sit- 
ting on the bill ever since it passed the 
Senate last August. Reason: Hart rub- 
berstamped most of the Senate’s highly 
favorable provisions, but eliminated 
some of the juicy tax deferment clauses 
that had fallen under Treasury and 
Administration anathema. While this 
pained steamship operators, it gave 
taxpayers cause for a small hallelujah. 
Without Hart’s ax, the new bill would 
have increased the Treasury-estimated 
$125 million worth of tax benefits 
granted shippers during 1936-'49. 

Buttered up by the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936, subsidized operators slide 
all profits exceeding 10% of working 
capital into tax-free reserve funds, use 
them for operating differential recap- 
ture and new ship construction. With 
Federal Maritime Board approval, they 
can also make “voluntary” deposits 
above the statutory requirements, Both 
required and voluntary deposits now 
rate deferment from all taxes. The 
Hart-edited bill, expected to pass the 
House with little difficulty, limits full 
deferment to required deposits, chops 
EPTax deferment on voluntary ones. 

Though Hart squashed some juicy 
tax fruit, other plums in the Senate bill 
passed unbruised through his plump 
fingers. These include: 

® Construction subsidies for all 
steamship operators engaged in foreign 
trade. Unamended, the ’86 Act grants 
construction subsidies only to operators 
plying “essential” trade routes. 

® Limited recovery from operators 
who default on ship mortgage pay- 
ments. If steamship company misses 
payments on a passenger ship con- 
vertible to troop carrier, government 
has only one recourse: take the ship 
back. It cannot lay rude hands on other 
assets. 

® Construction reserve funds, now 
used to build new ships only, can be 
dug into for reconstruction and recon- 
ditioning as well. 

Midwived by Senators Warren G. 
Magnuson (Dem., Wash.) and Herbert 
R. O’Conor (Dem., Md.), bill is sup- 
posed to stimulate new construction, 
take the curse of “bloc obsolescence” 
off U.S. merchant fleet. Most U.S. ships 
were built during war years, will end 
useful life together. Despite avowed 


“aim, bill does not case harden 86 Act’s 


with a representative’s bill, he squashed Section 502 (b), weakest link in a 
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PARAMONGA PAPER MILL: 


New York was the sounding board for the sugar cultures 


weak chain. Section 502 (b) purports 
to be a precise yardsick for measuring 
construction subsidy due on a new ship. 
Says Federal Maritime Board chairman 
E. L. Cochrane: “. . . it... pre- 
sents a practical impossibility from the 
administrative point of view.” Section 
may bring about redetermination of 
liner United States (see Forses, June 1, 
1952, p. 26), has also freighted John 
E. Slater, president of $95.5 million 
American Export Lines, with a dose of 
the leaping fantods.* Purchase price of 
his two new liners, Independence and 
Constitution, was redetermined last 
February and Slater may have to get up 
$11 million if he wants to keep them. 
Though Slater’s plight is a sad one, 
it gives Ed Hart his big chance to win 
back all of his shipping halo. A “fact 
finding” subgroup of his committee last 
month pushed FMB into reviewing the 
cut because Slater introduced “new 
evidence.” With Chairman Cochrane 
soon due to leave for MIT and his new 
post as Engineering School Dean, FMB 
may find it easy to redetermine the re- 
determination, Slater's new evidence: 
construction estimates from a Dutch 
shipyard. Evidence which led to orig- 
inal redetermination: construction esti- 
mates from another Dutch shipyard. 


BAGASSE A BUST? 


Last MAy, when the Savannah Morn- 
ing News rolled off part of a Saturday 
press run on newsprint made from 
bagasse (sugar cane waste), an old 
idea got a new life. Technically pos- 
sible since the end of the 19th century 
—at sky-high costs—bagasse paper is no 
novelty. But with soaring newsprint 
prices (see Forses, June 15, 1952, p. 
86), Georgia’s Herty Foundation, which 
pilot-planted the test roll, held high 
hopes for the product. Cuban inventor 


*Bellyaches. 


Joaquin de la Roza jogged price- 
pinched publishers by claiming bagasse 
newsprint “can be produced at a price 
considerably under that of Canadian 
[$126 a ton] and other newsprint.” 

On the heels of his bold announce- 
ment, multi-fingered W. R. Grace & 
Company stepped in to steal de la 
Roza’s thunder last month. It’s true, 
agreed Grace VP Delos Rentzel, news- 
print and other papers can be made 
from bagasse, but it probably never 
will sell competitively in North America. 
To prove he knew what he was talk- 
ing about, former Under-secretary of 
Commerce Rentzel explained that one 
of Grace’s innumerable interests is mak- 
ing paper from bagasse. At Grace’s 
Paramonga Plantation in Peru, paper, 
paperboard and bags have been turned 
out since 1939. 

After his firm’s 12 years’ experience, 
Grace engineer Tom Cook declines to 
judge if the Cuban’s recipe is cheap 
enough to inspire bagasse cooking in 
the U.S. But he doubts it. In Peru, 
where Jabor costs less, Grace enjoys 
economies from the integration of sugar 
extraction and pulping. Despite this 
advantage, lowest newsprint cost per 
ton reached was $90 to $100 in Peru. 
Freight charges rule out any New York 
price of $126 a ton, say Gracemen. 
More important, says Rentzel, higher 
grades—book stock, bags, boxes—bring 
so much higher returns that Grace’s 
top annual newsprint output was a 
piddling 900 tons. This was made un- 
der pressure from Peru’s government 
when imported paper was hard to get. 

Compared with the Peruvian opera- 
tion, sugar cane pulp production here 
would be sticky. To nail down raw 
materials, a producer would have to 
get into the sugar business (sugarmen 
sell bagasse for fuel whenever that 
market offers a better price). Secondly, 
since U.S. sugar cane is not a year- 
‘round crop, cane waste would have to 
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be stored from harvest to harvest to 
assure continuous production, would 
have to be treated to prevent rot, 
Another deterrent: the country’s total 
bagasse output is under a million tong, 
All of it would make no more thay 
500,000 tons of newsprint, less than 
10% of U.S. imports. And if bagasse 
threatened Canadian sales, Northem 
makers might cutprice it to death. 

But J. Peter Grace’s object in send- 
ing his agents to discuss bagasse in 
New York was neither to discourage 
enterprise, nor to belittle inventor de la 
Roza. He was thinking about South 
American profits. 

With his Paramonga plant, Grace 
gradually upped Peruvian paper use 
from almost nothing to about half a 
pound a person a year. (U.S. per capita 
consumption topped 415 pounds last 
year.) The 600-man mill first produced 
21% bagasse paper in 1940. In 1952, 
it will ship newsprint and printing 
grades from 100% _ semi-bleached 
bagasse pulp, 60%-80% bagasse paper- 
board, 45% bagasse multi-wall Kraft 
bags good enough to compete with 
U.S. sacks in foreign markets. Grace 
supplies most of Peru’s non-newsprint 
needs, exports important amounts to 
nearby Bolivia, Colombia, Ecuador. 

To send off another product from a 
portfolio already bulging with textiles, 
coffee, foodstuffs, paint, rum, fruit, 
metals and a host of others, along with 
banking, airline and shipping services, 
Grace chose to sound off in New York, 
recognized center of paper technology. 
This time his ware is know-how. Tall, 
well-built Rentzel revealed a _ tie-up 
with long-time paper machinery maker 
Sandy Hill Iron & Brass Works. The 
Hudson Falls, N. Y., manufacturer will 
turn out the tools and by the grace of 
Grace license cane growers and other 
pulpers to use the Paramonga process. 

Grace & Company believe the tech- 
nique may jack up average paper 
consumption in sugar-growing areas. 
Countries like Cuba, Puerto Rico, The 
Philippines import paper at strato- 
spheric prices while cane waste goes 
for fodder and fuel. Sandy Hill and 
Grace offer hope of self-sufficiency, 
higher living standards. It was to make 
this point that Gracemen Cook and 
Rentzel press-conferenced the idea that 
American bagasse would be a bust. 


PEPPERY GUSHER 


Ir tHOsE slick promotion men don't 
stop making it so easy to tie into 
gushers, oil profits are going to start 
looking dirt cheap. First it was that 
20,000 to 1 shot (see Forses, June 1, 
1952, p. 18) on 40 acres of potential 
oil land “near big company holdings” 
for only $100. Now it’s $8.71 million 
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Dr. Pepper, soft drink maker, which 
offers a modest “$20,000 royalties” 
(based on crude prices and allowable 
as of March 28, 1952) from 44 East 
Texas wells in which the company 
holds fractional interests. All it takes 
is a couple of bottle caps (Dr. Pepper, 
that is) and a poetic turn of mind. 
Chore: winningly complete the jingle 
“Get a lift for life, it’s really true. . . .” 

Effervescent L. M. Green, Dr. Pep- 
per president, calls it all “....a 
potential sales bonanza.” Bubbles his 
PR man: “We knew someone would 
do it sooner or later . . 


. can you 
imagine winning royalty interests .. . 
for writing ... best... last line in... 


contest?” As for the big-domed em- 
ployee who hatched the oil scheme, 
did Dr. Pepper give him a piece of a 
well? Nope. Just 25 shares in another 
gusher: Dr. Pepper, that is. 


FIVE PERCENTER NIXED 


To EARN more bread and butter money 
last spring, the nation’s airlines asked 
CAB permission to add $1 to every 
tariff, end 5% discounts on round-trips 
(see Forses, April 1, 1952, p. 30), 
quickly got approval on the dollar 
boost. Fighting to end the discount, 
Capital’s aggressive John Carmichael 
argued that its end would help coun- 
terbalance climbing costs, gross hungry 
lines another $12 million. Last month, 
after ten weeks’ study, the agency told 
carriers they'd have to get along on 
half a loaf, said “the facts do not 
warrant dropping the discount.” 


U. S. FINISHING’S 
DIRTY LINEN 


LIkE TEXTILES everywhere, things were 
dull at Connecticut’s $9 million United 
States Finishing Company, a firm de- 
voted to processing fabrics for others. 
Then, last month, management started 
washing linen of its own in public. 
Within a few days, the Norwich outfit 
tumbled into hot water with an irate 
ex-president, a stockholder suit, a 
slander case filed by Chairman Donald 
B. Derby, who remains in office, and 
an SEC probe. 

The dirt began to come out when 
President Tracy A. Adams called for a 
quickie stockholder meeting “to clean 
house” by electing a new board. In a 
white-hot directors’ meeting, Adams 
hurled charges, demanded resignations 
from Derby, directors Frank S. Torger- 
son and Ronald A. Ramsay. For his 
pains, directors fired him. To keep him 
company, they tossed out assistant 
treasurer Ralph D. Holt and accepted 
resignations from John G. Martin and 
George M. Williams, two other direc- 
tors. Among those Adams attacked, 
only Chicago broker Torgerson quit. 
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As he stomped out, Adams hurriedly 
formed a “Stockholder-Management 
Protective Committee,” wrote owners 
for support. In four years, said he, 
Derby, Ramsay and Torgerson ran up 
expenses of $82,166 among them, 
“have been constantly involving them- 
selves with the operational functions 
of the company which are properly the 
concern of the company’s full-time ex- 
ecutive and administrative staff. The 
result has been duplication of expense.” 

Countered Derby in a letter of his 
own: the expense money had been 
spent because Adams was incompetent. 
To make up for the president’s inepti- 
tude directors voted themselves com- 
pensation (for Derby, $100 a day plus 
expenses) for doing what Adams was 
paid to do. Derby didn’t say why 
Adams held his job three years, was 
re-elected just before the row began. 





The ex-president, Derby went on, 
approved bills for unauthorized pur- 
poses, failed to tell the board the ex- 
tent of systematic thefts at one of the 
company’s plants—thefts which the FBI 
believes may total $750,000. He also 
neglected, said the chairman, to reveal 
that his son-in-law heads a firm which 
got big machinery orders from U. S. 

Answers Adams: the treasurer ini- 
tialed all of his bills. The thefts occur- 
red before he became president and 
the company lawyer and Derby were 
kept fully informed. As for the James 
Hunter Machine Company, which got 
the orders, his son-in-law is manufac- 
turing VP, not president, and that firm 
submitted the lowest of four competi- 
tive bids. 

As fur flew, stockholder Emily Y. 
Reiber voiced complaints of her own, 
filed suit in New Haven District Court, 
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NEW NAMES ON ’CHANGE , 


SOMETHING new was added to the Big Board last month: Tung-Sol Electric. 
Switching its common and new 5% preferred from the curb, TUW was 
riding high after almost a score of lean years. 
than half a dollar per share after the 1929 bust until 1949, when Tung-Sol 
hitched to a pair of booming industries—autos and television—and raised 
per-share net to a 1950 peak of $6.69. Since then President Lou Rieben 
(center, watching the first sale of common on the New York Stock Ex- 
change floor) has watched his earnings hold at about $4. Tung-Sol, which 
makes electron tubes for TV and headlights for autos, brings to the Board 
a new 5% preferred issue as well as its common, recently selling at 


A few days later one of Tung-Sol’s big customers, General Motors, an- 
nounced that it, too, would extend listing of its common. 
was admitted to trading on the Montreal and Toronto exchanges “in 
recognition of GM’s rapidly expanding investment in Canada and the in- 
creased interest of Canadian investors.” 


Earnings averaged less 


GM common 
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fingered Derby, Ramsey and Torgerson 
tor using “inside information” for illegal 
profit. Treasurer G. Wyman Carroll, 
Jz., was named co-conspirator. These 
directors, she shouted, conspired to 
buy blocks of U. S. Finishing 7% pre- 


ferred knowing the board planned to° 


call the issue at $160 a share. 

Derby, complained the lady, bought 
223 shares at $115 to $140 apiece from 
various holders between December, 
1950, and April, 1951. Ramsay bought 
85 shares at $155 in February, 1951. 
And Torgerson’s agent picked up 320 
shares at an undisclosed price between 
February and March, 1951. On April 
4, 1951, the day Derby is said to have 
made his last purchase, directors voted 
to make each 7% share callable at $160 
or convertible into three shares of $4 
convertible preferred or nine shares. of 
common. 

Torgerson’s agent, claims Mrs. Reiber, 
collected another 188 shares on April 
30, 1951 from a seller who got $120 a 
share and $7,500 worth of U. S. mer- 
chandise. The agent later converted 
Torgerson’s preferred holdings to 1,044 
common shares, marketed them for the 
equivalent of $190 for each 7% share. 
Ramsay, says she, exchanged 55 of his 
. Shares of $4 preferred, then sold 55 of 
‘these for a profit of $18.15. Of the 
three, only Derby still holds his 223 7% 
shares. Mrs. Reiber wants Torgerson 
and Ramsay to pay the company what- 
ever profits they made, force Derby to 
hand over his stock for what it cost 
him. 

Foaming at the charge, Derby denies 
conspiracy. In 1950 when he began 
picking up stock, he asserts, directors 
planned to buy Aspinook Corporation 
or Aspinook’s 50% owned subsidiary, 
Arnold Print Works, a move requiring 
two-thirds approval of each class of 
stock. To cinch the deal if the chance 
came, management figured it was 
smart to get control of the 7% pre- 
ferred. “Since I already had 100 
shares, I seemed to be the logical fel- 
low to do the job.” (There were only 
1,370 shares of 7% outstanding on De- 
cember 31, 1950.) He had no “inside 
information,” he protests. Neither Ram- 
say nor ex-director Torgerson have an- 
swered the charge. 

To back his claim to innocence in 
court, Derby quickly sued for slander 
after the stockholder committee sent 
the charges to owners. He demanded 
$100,000 from ex-president Adams, 
$50,000 from Robert Osburn and 
$20,000 each from W. C. Fitz, H. D. 
Holt and Allan Taylor, all stockholder 
committee associates. Basis of his case 
is the committee’s “false and malicious” 
letter, which he says Adams & Co. 
wrote to gain control of U. S. Finishing 
“fraudulently and illegally.” To re- 












place the bothersome Adams, Derby 
named VP Jared J. Mowry as president. 

Before company brass squabbled, 
U. S.’ record failed to encourage inves- 
tors. Earnings dropped from $2.78 a 
common share on 1950’s $16 million 
sales to 62c a share on last year’s gross 
of $15 million. In one year the com- 
mon price shrunk from 21 to 11%, the 
$4 preferred from 65 to 42. 

Roused by Mrs. Reiber’s cry in court, 
the SEC started a preliminary investi- 
gation of directors’ stock deals. Under- 
stated Chairman Derby: “I’m afraid 
this thing may drag through the courts 
for some time.” 





R. STANLEY DOLLAR: he'll bid 


EAGLE TO DOLLAR 


A scratcH of Commerce Secretary 
Charles Sawyers fountain pen last 
month snatched his fastidious person 
from a looming jail sentence, may also 
pluck white eagles from $73.8 million 
American President Lines’ house flag, 
replace them with the mighty Dollar 
sign. 

Sawyer’s signature marked finis to a 
seven-year legal brawl between the 
Government and R. Stanley Dollar, ap- 
proved agreement by which 92% of 
APL common (100,415 shares Class A, 
2,100,000 shares Class B) will be sold 
to the highest bidder. Government 
touched off the brawl in 1945 when it 
tried to peddle common, then in its 
control, to a syndicate headed by 
Charles U. Bay, ambassador to Norway. 
Dollar went to Court, argued stock was 
only pledged—not transferred—to Mari- 
time Commission in return for subsidy 
and a $7.5 million loan. 

Hurly-burly raged through succes- 
sion. of legal chambers, came to abrupt 
halt last year when Appeals Court sus- 
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tained Dollar’s ownership plea, ordered 
the stock returned. When the Admin- 
istration balked, front man Sawyer got 
slapped with contempt citation, bucked 
it on to the Supreme Court which had 
scheduled hearing for next fall. At- 
torney General, who also okayed settle- 
ment, now has the job of cleaning up 
the contempt charge and other legal 
debris. 

Peace pact provides for $14 million 
minimum below which stock cannot be 
sold, with Government and Dollar to 
share equally in proceeds. The latter 
says he will bid with rest of pack, is 
rated good chance to win back control 
of the line his father, Captain Robert 
Dollar, founded in 1926. When white 
eagles buzzed in 12 years later, they 
tore down Dollar Line insignia, changed 
name to APL. 

While Secretary Sawyer likes to 
point out “Government operation of 
the line was successful. . .” its financial 
record, despite subsidy, does not stack 
up too well against competition. Since 
1944 APL has boosted assets by 116% 
($34.2 to $73.8 million), about aver- 
age for six* other lines. Net return on 
invested capital (12.8% vs. 20.1%) and 
pretax profits on sales (10.2% vs. 15.9%) 
over the eight-year period are also be- 
low industry’s par. APL has made regu- 
lar payout on the preferred, none on 
the common for last eight years. 

Jowly George Killion, who prepped 
for cutrent post as APL president by 
way of hometown Steamboat Springs, 
Col., and role as Democratic National 
Committee chairman, may soon be 
worrying about a new job and payout 
of his own, though scuttlebutt says he 
will throw in with Dollar. Confides Kil- 
lion: “I expect to be identified substan- 
tially with the company’s future.” 

Last month’s end of seven years’ war 
found all hands content. Even Secre- 
tary Sawyer was a vindicated man. 
Chortled he: “. . . President Truman 
and I have felt all along that the Gov- 
ernment should not continue to com- 
pete with private industry.” 


BOILING OILMEN 


Last YEAR the East Coast shivered in 
anticipation of another fuel oil shortage 
like that which occurred in the bitter 
winter of 1947. Tanker rates had 
soared 200% from War II to 1951 and 
fuel had to be transported from the 
Gulf Coast. There was fuel to be 
bought, but frozen prices did not allow 
the marketer to cover his out-of-pocket 
expenses. When the OPS balked at a 
price increase, a dozen companies vol- 
unteered to move fuel oil at a loss. But 





* American-Hawaiian, Atlantic, Gulf & 
West Indies, Matson, American Export, US 
Lines, Moore-McCormack. 
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in return they demanded and received 
a promise that the whole situation 
would be reviewed and rectified before 
another winter rolled around. 

At winter’s end the Petroleum Ad- 
ministration for Defense instituted a 
study in supply, demand and costs. 
Concluded PAD: the companies had 
lost sizable sums of money, 1952 de- 
mand would be 12% greater than in 
1951, and a 1.2c increase per gallon in 
fuel oil prices was necessary. 

The PAD bucked a 1.2c price hike 
recommendation up to the OPS. The 
June 1 deadline for action came and 
went and OPS officials continued to 
talk. Interior Secretary Oscar L. Chap- 
man went directly to Putnam with an 
appeal for higher prices immediately, 
but the OPS still balked. 

Questioned on the increase, Assistant 
Director of OPS Edward Phelps Jr. 
blazed: “The petroleum industry would 
be taking a chance of being run out of 
the country if it failed to supply 
enough oil to home-owners who have 
switched from other fuels.” He was not 
concerned with losses to some oil com- 
panies. “It cannot be a simple problem 
of making each product from the re- 
finery pay its way,” added Phelps. In 
fact, OPS asserted that major com- 
panies should contribute their tankers 
free of charge. “Most oil is moved by 
the companies in their own tankers and 
therefore they are not squeezed by the 
tanker rates.” 

Finally, with pressure on all sides, 
OPS relented with a 0.3c markup on 
the East Coast and a 0.2c rollback at 
the Gulf. Everyone boiled. The in- 
crease was insufficient for the market- 
ers; producers, saddled with higher 
wages, threatened to cut fuel oil pro- 
duction to the bone. 

Here Defense Mobilizer John R. 
Steelman intervened. He compromised 
between his petroleum experts and the 
OPS—an 0.8c per gallon increase, with 
0.15¢ of this increase reserved for job- 
bers and distributors. All groaned in 
relief and dissatisfaction. 

When would the increase go into 
effect? No one would say. East Coast 
marketers, who usually accumulate a 
large part of their winter supply of fuel 
oil in the summer, waited. 


NOT-SO-GREEN RYSTAN 


A MopERN David has just come off the 
field of battle after bringing a contem- 
porary Goliath to his knees. The David: 
tiny Rystan Company, of chlorophyll 
fame. The Goliath: toothpaste and soap 
behemoth Colgate-Palmolive-Peet. 

The fight traces back to American 
Chlorophyll’s Robert H. Vansant who 
developed the first practical process 
for commercially extracting chlorophyll 
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CITIES SERVICE BUYS AN ISLAND 


In 1949 some 1,500 Eastern gas stations switched from Conoco to Cities 
Service when the latter, seventh largest oil major, bought out Continental’s 
Ever since, Cities Service has been adding 
to its string of outlets along the Atlantic seaboard. Last fall, CS took a 
five-year concession as gasoline dispenser for New Jersey’s new Turnpike, 
although the state’s rakeoff (6.4cents per gallon sold, plus ordinary state 
gas tax) make profits out of the question. 


Last month Cities Service made a new promotion move by outbidding 
its rivals for a new island location on the Broad Causeway from Miami to 
Miami Beach. Cost of the 12-pump facility, estimated at $300,000, will 
be too high to make it a profit-showing operation. 
willing to shell out money in Texas-sized gobs to standardize its brand. 


ea 


eats 


But Cities Service is 








from grass. Soon afterwards Philadel- 
phian Dr. Benjamin Gruskin pinned 
down patents on water-soluble chloro- 
phyll derivatives. Adman O’Neill Ryan, 
Jr., impressed with the possibilities of 
grass’ green stuff, joined with Henry T. 
Stanton, Sr., raised $500,000 to buy 
the rights as sole licensee of Gruskin’s 
patents. 

In 1941 Ryan formed the Rystan 
Company for the exploitation of these 
patents. Not until after War II was 
the company able to market a line of 
ethical products, including Chloresium, 
the first chlorophyll toothpaste. The 
line attracted little notice. A sputter of 
interest did develop in late 1950 when 
Lever Brothers brought out Chlorodent 
as a running mate for Pepsodent. But 
the real break came when Reader's 
Digest ran an article plugging nature’s 
miracle stuff. Rystan needed only keep 
its booming bandwagon on the road. 

Chlorophyll, which possesses not 
only healing but deodorizing properties, 
flooded the proprietary drug market. 
It invaded fields as diverse as lozenges 
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and toilet paper, mouth wash and in- 
soles, chewing gum and cigarettes. A 
New York garment man has registered 
“Chloro-pants” as a name for chloro- 
phylled diapers. It is even used to de- 
odorize the family mutt. One punster 
questioned the psychological effect on 
other dogs who would have nothing to 
sniff. 

Meanwhile, exclusively licensed Lev- 
er Brothers leaped to runner-up spot 
in the’ toothpaste parade while other 
toothpaste purveyors chafed under le- 
gal limitations. If they could not pro- 
duce competitive green preparations 
legally, they decided they would 
change the law. Led by Colgate, the 
industry slapped Rystan with lawsuits 
to break his patents. Resurgent Rystan 
countered with suits for patent infringe- 
ment against Colgate, Block (Amm-i- 
dent) and Bristol-Myers (Ipana). 

In April Rystan terminated its ex- 
clusive agreement with Lever Brothers 
and extended a thorny olive branch to 
the industry. They, too, could produce 
chlorophyll products—under license to 











Rystan. Last month Colgate and the 
others knuckled under, dropped all 
suits and signed an agreement. 

One fly in the green ointment: a 
German firm has developed a chloro- 
phyll derivative said to be 25% purer 
than its American counterpart. 


STEEL’S FAST BURN 


BACKED to the wall during presidential 
seizure, steel companies fought not only 
in the courtroom but also in the mind 
of the man in the street. 

Legally, as lawyer John W. Davis 
demonstrated in Washington, they 
could take care of themselves. But as 
it has in every recent crisis involving 
public opinion, management turned to 
Manhattan’s Hill & Knowlton, public 
relations counsel for the American Iron 
and Steel Institute, second biggest 
reputation builder-upper in the nation.* 

Commanding the war of words from 
H & K’s Empire State Building HQ is 
veteran PR strategist Bert C. Goss. 
Brisk, persuasive Goss laid down a 
saturation barrage in the name of the 
“Steel Companies in the Wage Case,” 
an association separate from the Insti- 
tute, the industry’s usual voice. Separa- 
tion had to be made because some 
Institute members, notably $190 million 
Kaiser Steel Corporation, had already 
signed with the CIO, and were not 
seized. 

Within hours of President Truman’s 
coup, Goss arranged steel’s most strik- 
ing counterattack, starred Inland Steel’s 
Clarence Randall on nationwide TV. 
Randall’s fiery condemnation of “this 
evil deed, without precedent in Ameri- 
can history,” was telecast to a potential 
380 million, greatest audience ever to 
watch a private individual, made him 
a hero overnight. Newsmen hailed 
Randall as a “potent spokesman for 
steel and for American business in gen- 
eral.” 

The choice of Inland’s president to 
answer Truman rather than Big Steel's 
Ben Fairless or Jones & Laughlin’s Ben 
Moreell, who had carried the public 
brunt of the controversy up to that 
time, was no happy accident. It was 
high-level strategy. An eloquent, hard- 
hitting speaker,. Harvard-bred Randall 
at 61 combined a handful of essential 
elements. (1) He is widely experi- 
enced, earned his platform spurs from 
speeches during the 1949 strike and ear- 
lier. (2) To highlight seizure as a threat 
to the whole country, steelmen had to 
take the limelight off the big, east- 
ern corporations Moreell and Fairless 
represent, relate the problem to smaller 
enterprise. Eighth largest ingot pro- 
ducer, Inland makes only 4% of Ameri- 
ca’s steel, is centered in the Midwest. 


Bigger: Carl Byoir & Associates. 


(3) Most of all, a personality capable 
of reflecting sincerity was called for and 
Randall is that. “Every word,” he said 
later, “was my own, every phrase 
forced out by deep conviction.” 

In the next six weeks, Goss ex- 
ploited his advantage, organized 50 na- 
tional and local TV programs; angled 
into America’s Town Meeting with a 
timely debate; sent Randall to address 
the National Press Club, Armco’s 
Charles R. Hook to talk to the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Newspaper advertising drives nor- 
mally take months to set in motion. 
But Gossmen wrote, laid out, got ap- 
proval of and placed two full-page ads 
in 74 daily papers in 26 cities within 
a week of seizure, two more the next 
week. The blurbs also got wide circu- 
lation in 250 weeklies and small dailies 
throughout the country. Reprints of 
speeches, testimony, booklets and other 
material were prepared, 5,000,000 
pieces mailed. Editors’ desks were lit- 
tered with releases offering background, 
canned features and editorials, full 
coverage of Congressional hearings, 
court appearances, labor-management 
sessions. As H&K went on a seven-day 
shift, 17,500 letters were answered. 
One sleepless staffer remarked, as hope 
for an early vacation faded, “It’s like 
being in the front line trenches. All 
leave is cancelled.” 

By the time Justice Hugo L. Black 
read his opinion, H&K could report: 
“the industry now enjoys overwhelming 
support.” A check of 800 newspaper 
comments showed only 34 unfavorable 
opinions. 

Like all wars, steel’s battle costs 
money. How much neither H&K’s 
Goss nor anyone else is willing to esti- 
mate, except to say it is plenty and 
that the 62 companies are assessed by 
size. One adman figured daily news- 
paper advertising alone ran to $500,000. 
At 10c each—a conservative figure— 


INLAND’S CHAIRMAN RYERSON: 
the No. 8 steel was “smaller enterprise” 
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direct mailing pieces cost another 
$500,000 up to the time workers 
walked out. Says John Hill, asked to 
estimate the cost of word warfare: “J 
haven't any idea. We haven't bothered 
to add it up.” 


IN FOR A PENNY 


LAST SPRING, to the surprise of prac- 
tically nobody, OPS denied the cigaret 
industry's request for a penny-a-pack 
price increase. But Benjamin Few, 
president of Liggett & Myers, needed 
the extra cent. Sales of his Chesterfields 
were declining; and sales of his king- 
sized Fatimas, though swelling, were 
not producing profits (see Forbes, May 
15, 1952, p. 16). Liggett stockholders, 
in fact, expect their king-sized $5 divi- 
dend to be shortened before the year 
is out. 

As the upward whoosh of American 
Tobacco’s Pall Mall indicated, the 85- 
millimeter smoke was choking off the 
growth of standard 70-mm brands like 
Chesterfield. And as Few’s advertising 
bills proved, creating a new king-sized 
brand like Fatima was a costly and 
dubious venture. Few’s latest solu- 
tion: a king-sized version of the Ches- 
terfield, to list at $9.10 per 1,000, ws. 
$8.56 for standard brands. 

Although no cigaretman has ever 
brought out two sizes of the same 
brand before, the logic of Few’s gambit 
is perfectly clear to the hindsighter and 
to cigarmen, who have done it for 
years. The 174% more tobacco in the 
jumbo Chesterfield gives OPS a valid 
reason for approving a higher price. 
Use of an established brand name ob- 
viates the need to sink millions into 
a new promotion. Both Chesterfields 
will be lit up by the same ad budget. 

The villain of Ben Few’s predica- 
ment is Pall Mall, which has just about 
scared the industry out of its hogsheads. 
PM has hit Chesterfield particularly 
hard. Its name and package have just 
as much “British distinction” as Few’s 
fag; its blend, like Chesterfield’s Mary- 
land mixture, contrasts with that of 
Burley butts like Camel and Lucky 
Strike; too, Pall Mall’s first growth im- 
petus came in the big cities long 
dominated by Chesterfield. Withal, 
American Tobacco’s long gainer gives 
the smoker more puffs for the same 
money. 

How then will Liggett get more 
money for the same puffs, matching 
the new king-sizer against the now- 
established Pall Mall? His new cam- 
paign, which broke last week in Bos- 
ton and New York, plays up the fact 
that Chesterfield’s longie contains the 
same “premium tobaccos” found in its 
short skag. Is this pitch worth an 
extra cent to the average snipe drag- 
ger? Few and his New York ad agency, 
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Cunningham and Walsh, think it will 
be. At any rate, if they are wrong, 
they won’t have wasted a penny on an 
abortive brand name. 


PEACHY PROJECT 
WHEELING into New York last month, 
Clark Hungerford, 52, president of the 
$320 million St. Louis-San Francisco 
Railway, swashbuckled with ambitious 
plans for a gallant deed. His object: to 
rescue a Georgia peach from financial 
pitfalls. The peach is the $95 million 
Central of Georgia Railway. Like Hun- 
gerford’s frisky Frisco, which emerged 
from bankruptcy into almost immediate 
prosperity in 1947, the Georgia Cen- 
tral debouched from a like tangle in 
1948. Unlike the Frisco, however, the 
Peach-Stater’s finances under a voting 
trusteeship are still distinctly fuzzy. 
Clark Hungerford’s idea is that by gain- 
ing control of the road he could im- 
prove them immensely. 

Only half of Hungerford’s motive is 
noblesse oblige. The other half is a cal- 
culating hunger for Georgia Central’s 
1,798 miles of main track linking Savan- 
nah, Macon and Atlanta, with detours 


‘to Chattanooga, Augusta and Athens. 


Like a General plotting strategic terrain 
on a big mapboard, the eyes of Hunger- 
ford’s imagination covetously rove a 
line cross-country between Frisco’s Gulf 
port terminals and Georgia Central’s 
Atlantic coast ones. 

The prospect is understandably be- 
guiling. As now constituted, Frisco’s 
strategic territory links Texas and Okla- 
homa oil with Birmingham steel. But 
over GC track, it would, like General 
Sherman, march all the way to Savan- 
nah and the sea. Railroad empire build- 
ers have raved wild-eyed with lesser 
dreams than this one. 

Last month, hungry Clark Hunger- 
ford started his battle maneuvers by 
bearding cagey Norfolk Southern Rail- 
way chairman Patrick B. McGinnis in 
his New York den. Hungerford knows 
McGinnis’ big Irish thumb could call 
the turn on the whole deal. Under it 
are 100,000 of Georgia Central’s 337,- 
254 outstanding common shares, owned 
by himself and friends. Like the RFC, 
which owns another 122,000 shares, 
McGinnis & Company picked them up 
on a fumble when Illinois Central went 
slueing into bankruptcy. 

For Clark Hungerford’s ambitious 
plans, however, even more important 
are the 86,000 shares of GC’s preferred 
issue hoarded by the McGinnis syndi- 
cate. Better than half of the 170,000 
outstanding units, they will control the 
toad when trusteeship ends next July. 
Not until back dividends (now $15 a 
share) are paid up and regular ones 
distributed in three consecutive years 
will the common have a voice. That 
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might be, say some, remembering a 
similar situation on the New Haven, a 
long time. The late Frederick C. Du- 
maine, some minority holders have com- 
plained, deliberately deferred senior 
dividend requirements in order to pro- 
long his control of the road. 

Besides the obvious advantages of 
such a combine for the Frisco, Clark 
Hungerford opines that it might well 
be the answer to Georgia Central’s 
troubles. In a remarkably short time, 
Frisco beat the same sort of jinxes that 
now face the GC: short hauls, too big 
a proportion of passenger to freight 
traffic, a high operating ratio. By year- 
end, when Frisco’s motive power be- 
came completely dieselized, Hunger- 
ford’s hand had throttled Frisco’s oper- 
ating ratio (costs over revenue) down 
to a clean 76.6% (vs. 87.7% in 1946), 
trimmed the transportation ratio (on- 
line costs over revenue) from 43.4% to 
a dramatic 36.7% in the same period. 

With Frisco’s money to replace GC’s 
decrepit steamkettles and the two lines’ 
combined trackage to work with, Hun- 
gerford thinks he could duplicate Fris- 
co’s undeniably brilliant, if somewhat 
erratic, record on the Georgia Central. 
Longer hauls from the Gulf to Savan- 
nah would certainly help. They might 
even be, ponders Hungerford, the 
cream that would turn the. Peach-Stat- 
er’s diesel-ripened potential into a tasty 


dish. 


PILLSBURY’S PROGRESS 


WueN Philip Winston Pillsbury be- 
came president of 83-year-old Pillsbury 
Mills twelve years ago (the fourth gen- 
eration of his family in the business), 
weary old Pillsbury was, in Phil’s own 
words, “the sleeping giant of the mill- 
ing industry.” Fallen far behind first- 
ranking General Mills in sales, most of 
its plant was old, its products few.* 
Best known: Pillsbury’s Best XXXX 
Flour and a sketchy line of such spe- 
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HONARARY CHAIRMAN J. S. PILLS- 
BURY: Young Phil got well caked 
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cialties as cake and pancake mixes. 

Nicknamed the “Rip van Winkle 
miller,” Pillsbury was groggy from a 
long nap in foreign hands. Twenty 
years after brothers John S. and George 
A. Pillsbury started milling grain in 
1869, they sold it lock, stock and flour 
barrel to a British syndicate. Weevils 
got into the barrel after the 1907 crop 
failure when Pillsbury fell into receiv- 
ership. Its effects and a stodgy British 
conservatism remained even after it 
was returned to American hands in 
19238. 

But while Pillsbury never did make 
big profits, neither did it lose money, 
even through the depression. (Excep- 
tion: 1938, when competitors’ price- 
cutting produced a nominal $53,000 
loss.) Nevertheless, topheavy with ob- 
solete plants and superannuated ideas, 
Pillsbury was regarded by most millers 
as clearly on the downgrade when 
Phil Pillsbury took over in 1940. 

Then 87 years old, Phil Pillsbury in- 
sisted that there was still a lot of op- 
portunity for young blood at Pillsbury, 
made a strenuous effort to lure young 
talent to Minneapolis. “Plenty of room 
for ‘outsiders’,” said he, and swore he 
felt like one himself despite his Pills- 
bury handle. After 16 long years in the 
mills, Yaleman Phil didn’t feel he had 
coasted in on nepotism, though he ad- 
mitted the Pillsbury name had helped. 
Starting out in menial muscle jobs, he 
had worked himself up to master miller 
—one of the few industry bosses to do 
so. When Pillsbury people yell out “Hi, 
Phil!” as he walks through the Minne- 
apolis “A” Mill today, it isn’t, he 
proudly says, just because that tickles 
the boss’ fancy. Most of them knew him 
as a flour-caked working man. 

Last month, a_ still-young,  still- 
vigorous 6-foot, 225-pounder, Phil Pills- 
bury offered fresh evidence that an 
outsider can go a long way at Pillsbury. 
As uncle John Sargent Pillsbury, 74, 
became honorary board chairman, 
“Young Phil” moved up to succeed him. 
To step into his place he picked 49- 
year-old Paul S. Gerot (pronounced 
‘Jer-oh’), an outsider who had worked 
his way up through the ranks, mostly 
as a salesman. A onetime Iowa farmboy 
with a weakness for hanging around 
his mother’s kitchen at baking time, 
it was Paul Gerot who had sparked 
Pillsbury’s move into home _ baking 
mixes, made it the leader in the field. 

Gerot started out with Pillsbury as 
a flour salesman a year after leaving 
college. “I'd been fired from one job 
and had quit another.” Made in quick 
order retail manager, assistant branch 
manager and branch manager at 


* Pillsbury’s sales last year: $224.5 mil- 
lion. General Mills’: $435.9 million. 











St. Louis, in 1941 he was already 
tagged as a “young man with a future,” 
became grocery sales manager for the 
West Central region. Brought to Min- 
neapolis headquarters three years 
later, he landed the executive vice-pres- 
idency last year. Still an ardent sales- 
man, he preaches a salesman’s gospel: 
“I wish all top executives had behind 
them some experience in selling. It’s 
the nearest contact you can ever make 
with the people to whom you are offer- 
ing a product.” 

Nobody expects Phil Pillsbury to 
slouch idly in the chairman’s leather- 
backed throne. Emphasized the direc- 
tors in their announcement of the 
changes: he'll be an “active board 
chairman.” His role: to plan the same 
kind of moves that built the company’s 
volume from $47.2 million to $224.5 


million in his 12 years as president. - 


Some of them: expansion into the 
formula feed business; acquisition of 
facilities in the West (by purchase of 
Globe Milling in 1940) and the South- 
east (old-name flour and feed maker 
Ballard & Ballard a year ago in a $3.8 
million stock deal). His expansion 
philosophy, carried further in the pur- 
chase of two Canadian mills, several 
grain elevators and the Duff baking mix 
plant in Ohio, is to “spread out on 
solid ground.” 


Rising ready for the oven is Phil 
Pillsbury’s notion that commercial 
baking mixes are one day going to be 
a big slice of Pillsbury’s cake. As labor 
and space costs zoom, thinks he, bakers 
would save a lot of money with pre- 
pared mixes for bread, cake and 
specialties. Phil is confident that even- 
tually almost every baker will use 
them. In anticipation, the three-year- 
old Springfield, Illinois, plant tailor- 
mixes to any baker’s specifications. 
Biggest customers so far: “old country” 
{e.g., French, Italian, Jewish) bakers. 


Taking a back seat to newcomers like 
Paul Gerot’s home mixes is the conven- 
tional flour line. Last year it contrib- 
uted less than one-third of sales. Live- 
stock feeds, soy products and the bal- 
looning packaged goods divisions have 
broken the dominance of flour. While 
still the largest single item, Pillbury’s 
Best XXXX Flour is today crowded on 
grocery shelves by Gerot’s pie crust 
mix, hot roll mix, cake mixes, farina 
and wheat bran, which together gross 
more. 

Settling down in his big new chair 
last month before the push began, Paul 
Gerot had a philosophical comment to 
get off. Said he: “It’s mighty sur- 
prising what rewards an ordinary fel- 
low gets when he’s willing to devote 
himself. . . . If I had a son, Id tell 
him to look in the mirror if he wanted 
to see the biggest obstacle in his way.” 





NEW IDEAS 








Modern Markers 


City street departments may find the 
answer to intersection painting in this 
new thermo-plastic marker. Wear-re- 
sistant and widely tested, the maker 
says the white or yellow discs (5% 





inches diameter) will not creep in as- 
phalt roads “even under tropical condi- 
tions.” Installation is easy, can be done 
without halting traffic. A fly cutter 
makes a cavity in the street of the exact 
depth and diameter of the marker. Disc 
is fitted and sealed down. Once in, the 
device cannot be pulled up by clean- 
ing equipment, is promised to outwear 
the road (National Safety Road Marker 
Corp., Packard Bldg., Philadelphia 2, 
Pa.). 


Odor Killer 


To sweeten air and make use of Gen- 
eral Electric and Westinghouse ozone 
lamps, Estellite is marketing the Rid- 
All room de-odorizer. Compact, the 
one-bulb fixture (10 by 10 inches) 
clings to the wall, works on conven- 





tional outlets, costs about 5c a week in 
continuous operation. A larger model 
(12 by 15 inches) has two bulbs. Each 
lamp will kill smells in up to 1,000 
cubic feet, depending on humidity, 
ventilation and odor. It is based on the 
same ozone producing phenomenon of 
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trick: Shavex, a plug-in device which 


Glendale Blvd., Los Angeles 39, Calif.). 


ae 


natural lightning. Recommended for 
kitchens, baths, nurseries, or anywhere 
unwanted smells annoy (Estellite Co, 
Inc., P.O. Box 230, Hoosick Falls, 
N. Y.). 


Helpful Hinge 


Touted as “the first major change in 
hinge design in a century,” the Hu. 
linge hinge needs no recess to accon- 
modate it, eliminates all mortising and 
chiseling before installation. Fashioned 
in a variety of finishes in bronze, brass 
and steel, the hinge screws to the door 























































and frame, fits into itself when the 
door is closed. It comes in standard 
sizes with a lose or tight pin, is self 
aligning and self-gapping (No-Mortise 
Hinge Corp., Bound Brook, N. J.). 


Whisker Whisker 


Worried about the six months out o! 
a lifetime men spend in shaving more 
than 5,000 whiskers a day, Electronic 
Specialty Company claims to have 
found a way to clip time in half. The 


converts alternating to direct current 
for use in electric shavers. Developed 
in Bing Crosby’s Research Foundation, 
the seller reports shavers sing like Bing 
on DC. The invention, into which a 
regular shaver plug can be inserted, 
uses a selinium converter to deliver 
80% more power and speed (Shavex 
Division, Electronic Specialty Co., 3456 § 
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LABOR RELATIONS 


by LAWRENCE STESSIN 





Like LapiEs’ hats, labor relations run 
in fashions. During War II it was 
“labor-management” committees which 
were touted as the great panacea to 
all industrial ills. Workers and em- 
ployers would sit around a table, dis- 
cuss production, safety, morale prob- 
lems—and pronto the millennium. 
People being what they are, most such 
sessions degenerated into grievances, 
catcalls and personality clashes. Soon 
after the war the mode changed. “Eco- 
nomic education” for employees be- 
came the style and workers were (and 
still are) bombarded with cock and bull 
about our system as though the work- 
ing Joe was a Communist who had to 
be converted to the “American Way.” 

Now the latest creation in LR is for 
Mr. Big himself. It’s a number called 
“Executive Development,” a scheme for 
getting executives to improve them- 
selves so they can fill the boss’ shoes 
in case he passes on to his just rewards 
or gets kicked out by the Board of 
Directors. E-D has become so popular 
among businessmen that a fortnight ago 


when the American Management As- 
sociation scheduled a seminar on the 
subject, the conference halls were filled 
to the rafters. 

First step, say the experts, is to deter- 
mine the traits that make for a good 
executive. One company, with a gulli- 
bility startling for a big corporation, 
went to work and set up a qualification 
standard that would make the noblest 
of the Greek Gods look like peasants. 
According to this company an executive 
must own: 

1) a very deep sense of social jus- 
tice. ; sp 

2) an unselfishgpoint of view. His 
major incentive mtst be leadership to 
the whole organization rather than per- 
sonal gain and credit. 

8} great courage. 

4) superior tact and diplomacy and 
must on every occasion handle himself 
with perfect control so- that no one 
will lose respect for him or his com- 
pany. 

5) a persuasive public speaking 
ability, meet people easily and at all 





MONSANTO Ci EMICAL COMPANY 


EXEC-CHART 


A Ready Guide For Evaluating Executives or 


times foster the interests of his company 
and its objective. 

6) an impeccable personal life and 
strong moral fibre. 

7) unlimited capacity to grow with 
an intense desire to improve himself 
in his knowledge and skill. 

8) energy, persistence and vitality of 
exceptional degree. 

9) clean-cut appearance, assurance, 
dynamism, fairness, honesty, sincerity. 

10) also self-control, consideration, 
courtesy, calmness and extreme tact. 

The top brass who grew up before 
the age of Executive Development days 
must thank their stars that they didn’t 
have to wear any such halo. Indeed 
the industrial woods are full of success- 
ful business leaders who are human 
enough to blow their tops, bark at 
underlings, stammer through a speech, 
get frightened, seek personal gain and 
credit and even look at a nicely turned 
secretary's ankle without feeling that 
they're weakening their moral fibre. 

Luckily, all executive appraisal pro- 
grams aren’t strapped to standards like 
the case in point. Just to show that 
there’s still some humor left in manage- 
ment, a top brass pixie of Monsanto 
Chemical drew up the guide below for 
“evaluating executives”: 


In Use by Chemists, Engineers, Trainees, and Students Throughout 
the General Office -- HUNDREDS of SATISFIED USERS. 









































VISIBLE EAGER 
PPURTENANCES TOP DOGS V.1LP.s BRASS NO. 28 BEAVERS HOI POLLOI 
BRIEF CASES None -- they ask Use backs of Someone goes along | Carry their own-- Daily -- omy their Too poor 
the questions. envelopes. to carry theirs. empty. own — with to own one. 
we . 
Yellow Oak-- 
Custom made Executive Style Type A Type B Cast- offs or cast-cffs from 
DESKS, Office (to order ) (to order ) Director!’ Manager ’ from No. 2s. Sees Bours. 
End tables or Matching tables Matching tables Plain None -- lucky to 
TABLES, Office Coffee tables. decorative Tye. A Type B Work table have own desk. 
wall tables . 
Nylon-- Nylon-- Wool - Twist Wool- Twist Used wool 
relies 1 inch pile. 1 inch pile. (with pad ) (without pad ) piscse=> dels | ee -ahe- 
= filled wit Two-repotted One medium- sized Small May have one in 
PLANT STANDS pity <otng 2a — whenever they Repotted annually Repotted when the department or 
take a trip. during vacation. plant dies. bring their own from 
VACUUM WATER 
BOTTLES Silver Silver Chromium Plain painted. Coke machine. Water fountains. 
Private Autographed or Selected Impressive titles Books 
LIBRARY Collection complimentary references . on covers. Everywhere. Dictionary 
books and reports. 
SHOE SHINE Every morning Every morning Every day at 
SERVICE at 10:00 at 10:15 9:00 or 11:00 Every other day. Once a week. | Shine their own. 
PARKING Private ie In . Inc On the Anywhere they can 
plant garage. company garage ‘ompany 
SPACE in front of office. ough . " Parking Lot find a space -- if 
ao maneiied preee where. , they can afford a car. 
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NOW...ALL of the TESTED METHODS 
For Turning PUBLIC OPINION 
IN YOUR FAVOR! 


a YOUR particular public or publics think favorably of you is the essence of public relation 


Employees 
Consumers 
Stockholders 
Executives 
Opinion Makers 
Editors 

Gov’t Agencies 
Gov’t Officials 
Communities 
Clubs and 
Special Groups 


. which embraces every public action you take as individual or organization . . 
sonal happiness, financial progress, and business success. 


. which affects per. 


That is why the skillful practice of public relations has proved so enormously rewarding to those with hich 


ability in this field. 


How do you acquire the ability that pays off so well? Verne Burnett, a long time authori 
has built good will for General Motors and General Foods, supplies the answer in a unique new book. k 
gives you his success secret: the basic formula for solving any public relations job that may come yor 


way. 


who 


Here is a partial outline of the great amount of helpful information contained in his new book, “SOLVING 


PUBLIC RELATIONS PROBLEMS". 


Chapter 1—What Public Relations Involves: 
its broad meaning, application to every phase of 
human relationships, its keystone, why leaders in 
every field require well-rounded knowledge of P.R. 


2—Fundamental Factors of Human Nature: 
digests of newest research studies on: knowing one's 
self, drive for attention, urge for security—class 


. differences—human cycles—new social trends—etc. 


3—What Journalism Can Teach You: facility in 
interviews, human understanding, accuracy, broad 
human knowledge, cbjectivity, etc. 


4—The Five "W's": basic working procedures in 
interviewing to obtain necessary information on the 
problem involved, attitudes of people concerned, 
timing of project, geographic background, causes, 
etc. 


5—Four Main Parts of Life: a unique checklist 

to guide your research in understanding and solving 

a public relations problem. 

6—Checklist for Business: Finding a clue to solu- 

tion of a problem in basic product, management, 

finance, sales, production, purchasing, research, hu- 
man relations, governmental relations. 
7—Other Aids in Public Relations 
Reesarch: what to read for background, 
developing art of skim reading, reading 
between lines, strong memory, where to 
find information, use of a "digester". 
8—Lecrning What People Really 
Think: how to use the tool of opinion 
research for understanding employees, 
community, dealers, consumers, citizens, 


special groups; 10 pointers on making a survey. 


9—Discarding the Non-Essentials: how to 
down to fundamentals; the method of eliminatio: 
blocking out emotion, keeping open-minded; a sui 
cessful secret of general management. 


10—Developing the Strategy: the technique « 
“diversion” from bad to good symbols—Major « 
amples of strategy formation—use of trial balloo 
establishing a "team" concept. 


11—Finding the Theme: the spearhead of strates 
—how to find an idea or expression which typi 
an enterprise—the qualities possessed by succe 
themes; numerous examples. 


12—Devices to Dramatize the Theme: plannin 
the right device, how to evaluate it, ideas for i 
plant use, external use; 15 successful devices. 


13—Rounding Out a Program: how to fit ev 
thing together into an orderly program—use ¢ 
variety, timing, spacing;—how to eciesi-caleall 
to various publics—finding and building a list « 
suitable media—how to use specialists,—etc. 


14—THE FORMULA: the eight steps of the author’ 
highly successful formula for solving public relation 
problems boiled down to an amazingly concise—an 
unforgettable—summary. 


(EACH CHAPTER IS FILLED WITH DOZENS O 
EXAMPLES AND ANECDOTES TO ILLUSTRA 
SPECIFIC POINTS. They make this book a remar 
able case history manual, as well as an authoritati 
reference source that belongs in the library of eve 
business executive.) 


ORDER NOW—for Yourself and Your Executives 


B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc. 1-1 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $ 


copies at $3 each of Verne Burnette's new book 


come up to my expectations, | can return it within 5 days and get my money back. 
(On N.Y.C. orders, please add 3% for Sales Tax). 


SNE i Sacishichst Bsakeoebuean waits 


ADDRESS 


y 

. 

‘ 
1 "Solving Public Relations Problems"—on approval. | understand that if volume doesnt 
| 

| 

' 
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THIS VOLUME BRINGS HUNDREDS OF SUCCESSFUL “PR” IDEAS 
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Overpricing acts as boomerang 


OveERPRICING invariably acts as a boomerang. All business 
history demonstrates that fundamental fact. In modern times 
we have seen this repeatedly, spectacularly. 

Natural rubber not so many years ago skyrocketed to 
fantastic prices. This brought cultivation of synthetic rubber. 
Today the world is much less dependent than formerly upon 
grown rubber. ; 

The coal mining industry used to be one of the worst- 
managed in America. The customary thing was for miners 
to live in hovels, to be paid so little that they were in debt 
more often than not even though they lived on a very mea- 
ger scale. Then inevitably along came a John L. Lewis. Not 
only did he improve what were admittedly bad conditions, 
but he plodded and persevered until he gained the whip- 
hand over producers. The cost of coal ballooned inordi- 
nately. One consequence was that customers, both home 
and factory, turned determinedly to substitutes. This trend 
has continued briskly, to the detriment of coal consumption. 

Time was when the richest women disdained to wear 

anything but silk garments. But millions of women couldn't 
afford them. There always existed a market for cotton fab- 
tics. But the distinction between silk and cotton was so 
great that myriads of women were eager to find attractive 
alternatives for cotton, as well as high-priced silk. As usual, 
whenever an overwhelming demand arises, inventive minds 
proceeded to originate new things to satisfy the desire. Con- 
sider the unbelievable expansion in production of rayon, 
nylon and other materials which have supplanted silk. The 
cotton industry also has been working hard to “streamline” 
its product, but I am told that the best cotton wear has 
gone beyond the reach of many. 


Significant Happenings in Food Prices 


More recently we have witnessed significant happenings 
in the field of food. When meat prices went through the 
mof not so long ago incensed housewives rebelled. They 
went on strike against the suppliers so effectively, adopted 
s» many substitutes, that prices crumbled. 

Reporting on the recent gouging of potato buyers, the 
New York Times on June 10 said: 


Those ungainly brown objects on the grocers’ counters yester- 

y were potatoes, and as the day went on some grocers feared 
they would need a campaign to re-introduce their reluctant cus- 
tomers to that edible old staple. 
_ Trucks were pouring potatoes into town as a sequel to end- 
ing of Office of Price Stabilization ceiling prices last Thursday. 
-.. The Federal agency reported that prices were higher than 
the former ceilings. 

Whereas in normal times one out of every two customers used 
to buy potatoes, Edward A. Hausman, executive secretary of 
the Allboro Retail Fruit Association, representing 1,500 inde- 
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“I told the boss what we thought of him and he quit— 
now what do we do?” 


pendent grocers, said the situation had changed in recent weeks 
to the point where only one out of five now buys potatoes. 
“There is considerable consumer resistance,” Mr. Hausman re- 
ports. “The consumers say they can live without potatoes until 
they get back to five and six cents a pound.” 

Herman B. Glaser, attorney for the Retail Food Merchants 
Association, reported: “Now that consumers see potatoes ex- 
posed with the price on them, they’re not grabbing them so 
fast. The price is too high.” 

Overreaching doesn’t pay. When war conditions dras- 
tically curtailed the supply of automobiles one ambitious 
business man jumped into the manufacturing field the min- 
ute materials became available, ballyhooed his product 
spectacularly, sold them at fancy prices as fast as he could 
turn them out. He was popularly acclaimed as a brilliant 
genius. Today that enterprise is flat on its back. 

The moral of all this needs no elaboration. 


The stock market, on the whole, continues to exercise 
moderation, commonsense. 








A SIGNAL 


of a movement covering over 75 
points in the D. J. Industrials to take 
lace ANYTIME from nvow on (and 

‘ore appreciable movements in the 
opposite direction) is registered by 
our 

"SYMPHONY" OF MARKET 

STUDIES 

Of unusual value is the 
nal in our - 
CHART, which shows past signals 
and gives explanations of studies 
used. 
SEND ONLY $2.00 for this important 
information and chart, lus four 
weeks of our Weekly Bulletin Ser- 
vice and other valuable material to 
all investors. 
GUARANTEE: This information we 
consider of inestimable value. But 
if, after receiving it, you do not find 
it worth many times its cost to you, 
return all material by return mail 
and your $2.00 will be refunded. 


STEPHEN GARGILIS 


Financial Service 
Dept. F-3, 30 Huntington Ave., Beston 16, Mass. 
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1932 


Prospectus describing Company and terms of offer- 
ing may be obtained from Investment Dealers or 
2500 Russ Building, San Francisco 4, California 
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Within the last decade, $500 investments in 

Richfield Oil, Tri-Continental and R.K.O. 

Common Stock Warrants appreciated to 

$44,000, $85,000. and $104,000 respectively. 
If you are interested in capital 


appreciation, be sure to read 
“THE SPECULATIVE MERITS OF 
COMMON STOCK WARRANTS" 
by Sidney Fried 

It discusses Warrants in their different 
phases—explores many avenues of their 
profitable purchase and sale — describes 
current opportunities in Warrants. 
For your copy send $2 to the publishers, 
R. H. M. Associates, Dept. D, 220 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1, N. Y., or send for 
free descriptive folder. 











PAYMENT 
GUARANTEED 
ON YOUR 


SAVINGS ACCOUNT 


by an Insured Savings and Loan Association on 
Dec. 31, 1952. Each per tly IN- 
SURED UP TO $10,000 by an Agency of United 
States Govnmt. For Immediate Placement. Both 
Immediate Placement or Future Commitments Now 
— accepted on 3%% Dividends Assns. Our 
Service is FREE. Ask for Confidential Report #221. 
INSURED ASSOCIATIONS DIVIDEND BUREAU 
Dept. A-22, 53 State St., Boston 9, Mass. 


1. % DIVIDEND 
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INVESTMENT POINTERS 





by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


Major Decline Unlikely 


Jupcinc from letters received from time 
to time, many investors have been 
afraid to buy stocks in the last year or 
two because of predictions that the 
market is headed for a decline like in 
1937-38 or 1929-82. 

While anything can happen in the 

stock market, my humble opinion is 
that no basis exists for any such predic- 
tions. 
In the 1937-38 break, the Dow-Jones 
Industrial Averages declined from 194 
to 97, a drop of 50%. In the 1929-32 
decline, the same ‘ayerages fell from 
881 to 40, or a decline of around 90%. 
Readers might be interested to see the 
transactions in a few stocks on October 
29, 1929, when the total volume was 
16,410,000 shares, the largest day in 
history. The 1929 highs and subsequent 
lows are also given. These figures seem 
incredible today: 


Moreover, the system of relief will 
very definitely prevent millions from 
becoming without the means of suste- 
nance, such as in the period mentioned. 
Likewise, farmers are more protected 
now against economic disaster. In addi- 
tion, we are dealing with a cheaper 
dollar today. 

Of course, events could occur which 
might cause a sharp decline; but bear 
in mind that many stock groups are 
already well deflated (such as food 
stocks, tobaccos, textiles, liquors, de- 
partment stores, etc.), so that a sweep- 
ing decline in the entire market is not 
likely. 

It is still my opinion that for new 
purchases, especially for those inter- 
ested in income and with the least risk, 
the utilities are best. 

With many of these stocks selling on 
an attractive basis, I think there is no 
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Nothing appears in sight to cause a 
50% break as in 1937-38. 

In my opinion, the scare predictions 
about a repetition of 1929 are nonsense. 

Then brokers’ loaris were $8% billion; 
today, they are inconsequential. Then, 
money rates were abnormally high; to- 
day, they are extremely low. The bank- 
ing situation was terribly strained, and 
forced liquidation was plainly evident. 
That does not exist today. 

There is nothing in sight to indicate 
that unemployment could possibly 
reach the levels existing in the depres- 
sion of 20 years ago. While the volume 
of business might decline, along with 
earnings, there will still be many mil- 
lions employed at high wages. There 
are more new industries than ever; and 
more people work for the Government, 
to say nothing about the defense in- 


dustry. 
82 


need for an investor, who is interested 
in getting return on his money, to keep 
a large percentage of his funds unin- 
vested. 

There are also many preferred stocks 
with good yields. 

In recent years the character of the 
market has been changed by new 
sources of actual or potential buying on 
a large scale, such as by the enormously 
growing investment trusts, pension 
funds, trust funds, insurance companies, 
savings banks, and by inflation. 

Some years ago I ventured the pre 
diction that our leading stocks would 
become scarce and sell on a low-yield 
basis as had happened in Europe for 
years. 

The Federal Law, regulating the se- 
curities industry and stock exchanges, 
was enacted in 1934. The effect of this 
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In the development of personal eco- 
nomic security, we consider the stock 
market of primary importance. It may 
reasonably be looked upon as the short- 
cut to financial success. At least, it 
affords a direct way to affluence. 

The experience of half a century has 
enabled us to work out a scientific for- 
mula for fortune building. Success over 
many years has proved that knowing 
what to buy and when to buy and sell is 
the secret of quick fortune building. It is 
far better to know the time to sell to the 
false optimists and the time to buy from 
the misguided pessimists than it is to be 
familiar with market theories. 

Years of conspicuous success for clients 
has built us pre-eminent recognition for 
our long-term market profits. That is why 
worried investors write from many parts 
of America to get the “Stock Market 
Appraisements” we formerly syndicated 
nationally on financial pages under the 
heading, “ROYSTONE SAYS.” 

Our newspaper followers realized that 
when and what to buy and sell is about 
all one needs to know about the stock 


buy forced us to publish our comments 





market. No wonder Wall Street is so W. H. ROYSTONE 


- YES—THE 1952 GOLD STOCK BOOM 
SHOULD MAKE QUICK FORTUNES 


see in the gold stocks they need instruc- 
tion to protect them from the dangers 
of ill advised speculation. 


GROWTH FIRST—THEN DIVIDENDS 


One of the most prevalent fallacies 
that distorts the judgment of the average 
investor is the idea he can buy at any 
time and be sure of a profit. He has 
slight knowledge of the economic and 
investment cycles. He knows next to 
nothing about growth values. He does not 
realize the great number of stocks listed 
that are in a natural stagnation. He 
does not know how few are impulsed by 
special advantages such as will be the 
case in the gold stocks. 

Thinking realistically, we must agree 
that fortunes are built from small funds 
only through far-sighted specializing, not 
through diversification. A few poor selec- 
tions destroy the gains of years. Funds 
were greatly increased when our clients 
bought a pre-reorganization bond _ that 
doubled in price at seventy and sold to 
buy an oil stock near seven that went 
through 21. A recent-discovery at six has 


already advanced to twelve and our gold 
anxious to keep in contact with our ae Py cen sguc ng oe cm research preparation should produce even 
rag emery Pi! Gor tapeniaus, Wadle “iinesien Sememen colon greater fortune-building results. 
is demand from everywhere for our “the most far-seeing economic guide for the The only sure fortune-building is done 
“ ° future,’’ sent free to his personal clients with hi 
reliable guidance on when and what to “97 Safety Rules” for investors and traders. through such fund-enhancement research. 





in inexpensive weekly bulletins. 

To buy and hold long-term growth situations before the public 
recognizes their potential values largely eliminates the hazards 
of speculation. Now, thanks to the discovery made while evalu- 
ating fundamental psychological factors found in the Roystone 
Heavy Industry formula, we are enabled to detect the difference 
between distribution and accumulation, to tell the correct time 
to buy and sell. We follow the fundamentals that make for 
profits. Currently, we are preparing for the next gold stock 
boom sparked by the raise in the price of gold. We are explor- 
ing the field to uncover the issues that show the greatest fortune- 
building potentials for that event. We are tenth 2 at the fortune- 
building potentials of gold stocks we are recommending. 

Without such preparation for the future, the average investor 
never has a profit chance. Instead of building up a fortune in 
a few years, he sees his funds shrink. Unfortunately; investors 
and traders too often buy when they should sell and sell when 
they should buy. To prevent these errors, we developed our 
27 Safety Rules for Investors and Traders. 

Today, we realize we have reached a condition in our economy 
that puts too many investments under shrinkage pressure and 
so have no growth futures. Investors should not seek dividends 
at the expense of fortune-building growth values. 

To protect our clients, we continually caution, “It is folly to 
gamble.” We buy values, not the market averages. In order to 
protect clients from getting funds frozen in “stocks having ex- 
cellent past dividend records” we select growth values in their 
infancy. Buying special situations, long-term growth possibilities 
independent of general conditions, makes all the difference be- 
tween failure and fortune-building. Our being first to discover 
the growth prospects in Canada three years ago resulted in 
making fortunes for hundreds of our clients. 

_ Naturally, the long trend turning points are essential to the 
investor. Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear market” is 
the one guarantee of security. Waiting and watching for growth 
values has built most of the large fortunes made in Wall Street. 

t would require pages of space to reprint the hundreds of letters 
of gratitude from longstanding clients now in our files. 

There are thousands of smaller investors, intelligently accumu- 
lating fortunes, who welcome technical data and a diagnosis 
of our growth. While we await opportunities like we now 
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That alone will offset inflation. That, 
and fortune-building requirements, calls 
for at least a fifty per cent fund gain each year. Instead, the 
great majority of investors see their cash values shrink each 
year. 

Read what the Press Service that 

syndicated his "Comments" said: 


“What ‘Roystone Says . . .” is respected by the best in Wall 
Street, from the small speculator to the largest investment trusts. 
“One thing is certain: Roystone knows the stock market. 
With a truly remarkable record in earlier years, while writing 
for this service he has foreseen all the important market 
changes. i 

“Followers all over America look upon Roystone as the most 
reliable long-term market diagnostician among the many good 
Wall Street technicians.” 

We earnestly believe there is a tremendous need for honest 
investment and business guidance. Such assistance can be de- 
rived only from factually appraising future investment oppor- 
tunities in the light of political and social trends. Without such 
guidance, there is small hope for the individual in his quest for 
financial independence. Too many keep guessing until they 
guess themselves into poverty. 


THE HUNDREDS OF LETTERS OF GRATITUDE AND PRAISE 

FROM OUR THOUSANDS OF HAPPY CLIENTS LIVING 

ALL OVER AMERICA AND THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
WOULD FILL VOLUMES 


Now, to help you in your personal problems, we have created 
our special protective and instructive Contact Service to re- 
place our newspaper comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for the 
present, is only twenty-five dollars, or five dollars for advice 
covering the next seven weeks of the current critical period. 

Remember, knowing when and what to buy is the secret of 
safety and success in fortune-building in Wall Street. When you 
send check for $25.00 be sure to ask for “America Tomorrow,” 
those famous 27 Safety Rules for investors and Traders, and 
our latest analysis of the gold situation... W. H. ROYSTONE, 
Forest Hills 6, Long Island, N. Y. (Instituted 1931.) Midtown 
consultation appointment, $25. 
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1953 
estimated by 


VISUAL TREND PROJECTION 


Del., Lack. & West. R.R. Boeing Airplane 
Gulf, Mob. & Ohio R.R. Douglas Aircraft 

R.R. Grumman Alrecraft 
solar Ai 
Kennecott Copper 
Li Ine. 








& eral Electri w 
en ric 
Intern. Paper Wheeling Steel 


Tells You WHEN to Buy 
and WHEN to Sell 


To acquaint you with our service, you may 
receive a graphic analysis of the above stocks 
and many additional i issues. Send $1 to cover 
costs for series F-7. Or send only $5 with 
this ad for series F-7 and four-week Trial 
Subscription, including unique MARKET 
X-RAY GRAPHS, plus Stock Guide rating 
425 active issues, plus Booklet “A New Look 
Inside the Market.’’ New inquirers only. 


MARKET ACTION, inc. 


P. O. Box 986, G.P.0., New York I, N. Y. 














This is not an offer to sell or @ 
solicitation of an offer to buy these 
securities. The offering is made only 
by the prospectus, 


UNITED- 
CANADIAN 


OIL CORPORATION 
(A Delaware Corp.) 
Common Stock 
Price $1.00 per share 
Copies of the Prospectus may be 


obtained from your Investment 
Dealer or the undersigned. 


AIGELTINGER 


est. 1938 e@ & (CO. 
Member Nati. Assn. Securities Dealers, inc. 


52 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 
Tel. Digby 4-8040 


Scientific Forecasting 


TOCK RAINS—COTT 
—is what makes PROFITS. GRAPHIC 1952 FORECASTS 











and he Courses, ask for F-6, Free. 


W. D. GANN RESEARCH, Inc. 


82 WALL STREET—NEW YORK 5—N. Y. 


BURNS POE SLE PERE 


ae ~ for latest Report 
covering present situation 


LOWRY’S REPORTS, Inc. 
250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 











MARKET OUTLOOK 


by JAMES F. HUGHES 





Technical probabilities 


For SEVERAL months the Market Out- 


look has called attention to the fact 
that the technical probabilities favored 
a decline from the narrow trading 
range in which the industrial average 
has been confined. A number of people 
have taken exception to the statement 
that the probabilities favored a decline. 
Trading ranges during the years 1922 
to 1924, 1925 to 1927, 1933 to 1935 
and 1946 to 1949 have been cited as 
periods of horizontal trend from which 
important bull markets developed. 

The trading ranges mentioned are 
not like the restricted area of the last 
eleven months during which the indus- 
trial average has been held in a closing 
range of eight per cent from the lowest 
price of 255.68 recorded July 23, 1951. 
For the time involved, this establishes 
a new record for restricted trading am- 
plitude. There have now been eight 
occasions when the average has been 
held for five months or more in a range 
of less than ten per cent. In all of the 
previous seven cases the average ulti- 
mately broke through the lows of the 
trading range. 

It is interesting to note that six of 
these ranges occurred during periods 
of definite business prosperity which 
should have encouraged continued ad- 
vance in the market rather than a nar- 
row sideways trading range. The only 
exception was the 5.6 per cent wartime 
range from October 31, 1939, to May 
11, 1940, when the business outlook 
was somewhat uncertain, although by 
the final months of 1939 industrial ac- 


tivity had recovered all of the decline 
that took place between the spring of 
1937 and the first half of 1938. 

In the other six cases (which were 
in the years 1899, 1902, 1906, 1909, 
1912 and 1948-49) business activity 
was at prosperity levels while the in- 
dustrial average for periods from five 
to eleven months was unable to ad. 
vance. For the purpose of establishing 
technical probabilities, the past record 
is clear. If, despite a background of 
general prosperity, the stock market for 
a number of months found it impossible 
to sustain an advancing trend, it always 
broke out ultimately on the downside. 

These abnormally restricted ranges 
were very different from the relatively 
wide-swinging ranges listed in the first 
paragraph. These four periods of side- 
ways trend lasted from 20 months to 
33 months, but they included a number 
of full intermediate trading swings ex- 
ceeding ten per cent in the average 
within the limits of. overall ranges 
amounting to 18 per cent for 1946. 
1949, 23 per cent for 1922-1924 and 
1925-1927, and 32 per cent for 1933- 
1935. 

The ranges of 1922-1924 and 1933- 
1935 were different from the present 
situation in that they developed early 
in recoveries from important business 
depressions and major bear markets. 
The horizontal hesitation of the last 
eleven months is fourteen years beyond 
the last example of a combination busi- 
ness depression and bear market. 

The 18 per cent range from Sep- 
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tember, 1946, to May, 1949, was dif- 
ferent from 1951-1952 in that it devel- 
oped immediately following the unex- 
pected price collapse of 1946, which 
was far worse for the market in general 
than the 24 per cent decline shown by 
the industrial average. The eight per 
cent range of the last eleven months 
developed right around the peak of a 
major advance from June, 1949, to 
July, 1951. | 

This leaves only 1925-1927 as a trad- 
ing range developing in the midst of a 
great bull market and period of busi- 
ness prosperity which, after holding for 
20 months in an extreme range of 23 
per cent, proceeded to break out on 
the upside for another two years of 
major advance. From a _ technical 


viewpoint the most*’important differ- 
ence between 1925-1927 and 1951- 
1952 is the record-breaking narrowness 
of the prevailing trading range. 

From a fundamental economic view- 
point the most important difference be- 
tween 1925-1927 and 1951-1952 is the 
record-breaking wage-price-credit spiral 
of the last two years. Wages in 1925- 
1927 showed virtually no change and 
commodity prices a moderate decline 
while bank credit expansion was pretty 
much confined to. loans on securities. 
In the last two years leading com- 
mercial banks increased total loans by 
$10 billion as hourly wages increasea 
15 per cent and wholesale commodity 
prices 22 per cent. Loans for purchas- 
ing or carrying securities actually show- 





ed a decline of about $500,000,000. 

The above figures show that the 
stock market is not vulnerable as a re- 
sult of the direct use of credit. How- 
ever, this cannot be said regarding the 
general business situation. Unlike 1929, 
the stock market in 1952 will not give 
any dramatic warning of deterioration 
in business prospects. 

It is this change in relationships that 
makes the present period very different 
from anything seen in the past. A slow 
deterioration in business during the last 
year has held the industrial average in 
the narrowest range in its history. Un- 
der these conditions it seems wise to 
follow the historical probabilities call- 
ing for a decline from this narrow 
range. 
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BOOM—BASED UN PURE 
CONFIDENCE—ZOUMS 


Confidence in the financial world 
is a t&hgible asset of great value; and 
a legitimate one. When Americans 
are “confident”, mothing can stop 
them. The present instance is already 
leavening the Stock-Market . . . and 
has only made a beginning. 

Basis for the new confidence of 
our people and their powers is this: 

Americans are confident that a new 
political era of reform is at hand 
with fresh clear-eyed leadership in 
both foreign and domestic affairs. 

Americans are confident that the 
unstinted outpouring of our products 
will result in higher continued profit. 
We are confident that with graft 
dulled, and all Princes of Political 
Privilege banned, profits will then 
bulge business treasures, and propel 
stocks upward under lower taxes. 
Anericans are confident of our finan- 
cid structure and ratios. We are all 
confident of the magic of our test 
tube, and the skills of our corporate 
extcutives in mass production. 

Yes, the Stock-Market has yet to 
refect fully and boomingly what lies 
ahad once we brush aside the cob- 
webs of political and deplorable shilly- 
shily. A great chemistry has been 
at work on the American people— 
Petple who seem at long last to be 
emerging from the cocoon of doubt, 
few and confusion which has bound 
thn all too tightly. Hence, the 
Stock-Market is to be the vivid 
arometer of a new born American 
enthusiasm for citizens own abilities. 


VETERAN ANALYST 
STILL A YOUNG MAN 


Philosophers of joy always say that 
you must love your work in order to 
red young. Carroll Tillman founded 
a TILLMAN SURVEY in 1923, at 

© age of 29, and evidently has loved 
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this work so much that it has per- 
petuated his youth and vigor, and 
softened the outlines of a tough job 
yielding, instead of drudgery, a happy 
view of the market and life during 
the successful intervening years. 


MAJOR CYCLE 
CROSS ROADS 


The three major factors which de- 
termine the life and death of an 
investment cycle are in a critical 
juxtaposition today. Stocks are at a 
new high. Commodities are below 
a recent record high and business 
production may—dubiously—make a 
new high with increased war orders. 

The answer to this three-way riddle 
is rather reliably found unravelled 
in a formula used by the TILLMAN 
SURVEY of Providence solely to 
measure the terminus of major cycles. 

As a complete introduction to the 
many valued features of TILLMAN 
SURVEY advices, 10 of the best 
Low-Priced Stocks are named in the 
formal Bulletin of July 14. 


MARKET 
20% CREAM 


There was a mawkish popular song 
recently that contained, nonetheless, 
a magnificent gem of Stock-Market 
philosophy. It ran as follows: “. . 
accentuate the positive, eliminate the 
negative . . .” Top brass in the 
world of Stock-Market experts con- 
sider this as the acme of successful 
investment philosophy. They rightly 
distinguish between the stocks of the 
50 major industries and measure the 
comparative virtues of these stocks 
industry by industry. 

On this basis, they are able to come 
quickly to a decision as to which of 





the 50 groups of stocks—representa- 
tive of as many basic industries—are 
the best. Then their choice of in- 
dividual securities must be taken 
finally from the richest layer of 
cream. 

Actually, it turns out that only 
20% of the market is real cream. 
The other 80% represents the “skim- 
milk” on which so many investors 
are under-nourished today. 

In this top layer of cream are the 
Pharmacy, and the Chemical; the 
Mining, and Oil Producer stocks; 
epitomized with such TILLMAN 
SURVEY recommendations as Abbott 
Laboratories, Pittsburgh Coke & 
Chemical, Reynolds Metals, and Kern 
County Land. 

The current bulletins of the TILL- 
MAN SURVEY show the 20% layer 
of cream for alert investors. 


NEW METHOD TOPS 
FOR LITTLE FELLOW 


Wall Street welcomes the “little 
fellow” and his problems, but it has 
not always been able to assure him 
comfort and success. This changed 
when the TILLMAN SURVEY of 
Providence introduced the Protected 
Portfolio Method . . . 2% years ago. 

The STANDARD PORTFOLIO 
has shown gratifying results using 
this method. 

Every small investor owes it to 
himself to investigate this marvelous 
new method which for the first time 
gives him the same profit opportuni- 
ties enjoyed by the wealthy. 

It is obvious that current results 
from the application of this theory, 


*}as published in TILLMAN SURVEY 


weekly bulletins of July, are of great 
moment to those whose business and 
investment interests hinge on the real 
turn of the major cycle. 


THE SIMPLE 
LAW OF SUCCESS 


Big Business is run successfully on 
definite “policies.” Big Sport is played 
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by hard and fast “rules”. Science suc- 
ceeds by established “theories”. Finan- 
cial success cannot just happen... 
it too must have RULES. 

Only recently has a well-known 
Wall Street Veteran, Carroll Tillman, 
felt moved to condense and write 
down his 17 rules of market success. 
Perhaps no one man has had a more 
scientific or more detailed experience 
than he. For nearly 29 years—day 
after day—he has advised clients all 
over the world—from small, timid 
investors to titled tycoons. 

What to do and what not to do, 
when boiled down from his long ex- 
perience, should be worth reading .. « 
and priceless when put to actual use. 
These 17 rules are clearly recorded in 
the 1952 revision of his book “TWO 
INCOMES INSTEAD OF ONE.” 


CURRENT ADVICE 


The coupon below entitles you to 
the July 14th TILLMAN SURVEY 
bulletin, which pinpoints the ceiling 
for 1952 boom prices. With this bul- 
letin and the ten portfolio stocks (to 
be mailed at once on receipt of 
coupon), will be included Caroll Till- 
man’s famous book of rules “TWO 
INCOMES INSTEAD OF ONE.” 

These three immediately use- 
ful items are sent all for $1 
. .. and are to be used this 
way:—(1) BUY any of the 10 
low-priced stocks immediately 
to be sent you. (2) Read the 
simple rules of success in the 
book for lifetime advantage; 
and (3) Learn when to “cash 
in” by the opportune advices 
of July 14th projected ahead. 


Name 


Street 


SEND ONLY $1 


TILLMANESURVEY 


ESTABLISHED 1923 
120 UNION ST., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 


More interest in risk-taking 


Straws in the wind point to increased 
interest in speculative stocks. Trading 
no longer is so concentrated, for in- 
stance, in chemicals, oils and “growth 
issues” and it is more emphatic than 
anywhere else in the formerly unpopu- 
lar rails. The number of speculative 
stocks in the daily list of “10 most ac- 
tive” equities has increased. There is 
talk of lowering margin requirements. 
The public seems to realize that the 
mid-spring correction caused specula- 
tive and businessman’s risk stocks to go 
down more than blue chips—making 
them relatively cheaper. In short, in- 
vestors seem not unwilling to dip down 
a little lower in the quality scale. 

That does not mean that any great 
love is being developed for the very 
low-priced exceedingly high-risk stuff. 
It means, rather, that people at last are 
willing to take some risk, and do it con- 
sciously, with eyes wide open. Ex- 
amples of the type of speculative issues 
in mind are New York Central, Lehigh 
Valley, International Telephone, U. S. 
Freight, Servel and Pepsi-Cola. In the 
businessman’s risk category, note the 
greater popularity of issues like Lowen- 
stein, Burlington Mills, McGraw Elec- 
tric, Bendix Aviation, Bridgeport Brass, 
Cooper-Bessemer, Clark Equipment, 
etc.—pretty good stocks, but by no 
means blue chips. 

The price spread between shares 


roughly classified as blue chips and the 
issues One or two steps under them in 
quality recently has been exceedingly 
wide, and all that is needed to narrow 
it is a more adventurous attitude among 
equity investors. I think I can see that 
more adventurous attitude developing. 
In this column in the June 15 issue I 
tabulated some of these “good, but-not 
too good” stocks which have sustained 
very large declines from their 1951 
highs. 

A more speculative market should be 
approached with mixed emotions. It is 
more fun. The shorft-term operator has 
a better chance to make some money 
because he “gets more action.” The 
pitfalls, however, are more numerous. 
People are apt to think more in terms 
of prices and less in terms of values, 
and that often is the beginning of 
sorrows. 

One thing that worries me right now 
is whether stocks bought now (which 
might show a good profit in two, 
three, four or five months) will show 
a profit in six or seven months. For 
most people, only long-term (over six 
months) profits are worthwhile for tax 
reasons. This is an election year, and 
pronouncements by financial people on 
politics will be more numerous than 
profound, so.don’t pay too much at- 
tention to this one. But it is a reason- 
able possibility that, regardless of the 


result of the election, the event may 
be more confidence-creating (in the 
stock market, I am thinking) in antici. 
pation than in realization. The marker 
does not discount the same thing twice, 
and (assuming something else) hope 
abandoned can make the heart sick, 
The ides of December may not be as 
pleasant as the ides of August or the 
ides of September. 

It’s an ill wind that blows no good. 
It would appear that the recent labor 
troubles in the Oil Industry have im- 
proved the petroleum inventory situa- 
tion materially. Profits this year, with- 
out the strike, might have been a littl 
under 1951. Now the industry conf- 
dently expects to report overall eam- 
ings about equal to those of the pre 
vious 12 months. 

Something of a similar nature may 
be taking place in the Steel Industry, 
provided the strike does not last too 
iong. Inventories in the hands of con- 
sumers at the beginning of the trouble 
were above normal, perhaps by as much 
as 100%. After the strike, perhaps, steel 
may be “tight” again. So far as the cost 
of the strike is concerned, the Federal 
Government is paying for a lot of it. 
Most steel companies are in high EPT 
brackets, which (for a time at least) 
makes the steel strike cost the tax gath. 
erer in lower taxes more than the com- 
panies in lower profits after taxes. Pos- 
sibly that’s one reason why the Steel 
Shares are so firm. Another reason is 
that they were pretty well liquidated 
marketwise when the strike hit the 
industry. Steel shares have “done noth- 
ing” for a long time. 

Continental Oil (67) is a blue chip 








9 STOCKS « SUMMER RISE 


Recommendations for Current Purchases 
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Despite widely varying conditions, the stock 
market has had an upward tendency within the 
summer period in a great majority of past years. 
The May close has been bettered in either July or 
August in 18 out of the last 20 years. More often 
than not, the summer advances have been of sub- 
stantial percentage scope. Average—13.7%. 
- - * 

One recommendation, a popular apparel chain, 
well down in its long-term range. A railroad with 
a sharp gain in net. Another railroad with specu- 
lative potentiality substantially exceeding that of 
the railroad group. 


A depressed issue with promise, now selling 17 
points under its postwar high. An oil stock that 
has really sold off ... due for a rebound. A soft 
drink issue far under its previous highs. 


Another rail, with some oil potential in land hold- 
ings. Has more impressive basis for further ad- 
vance than the average rail. 

A textile issue that will share fully in expected 
trade betterment. 

Our analysts have chosen these 9 stocks from 
among 3,000 American corporations for par- 
ticipation in the Summer Rise. 


Fill in Coupon, 
attach $1.00, 
and mail today. 





$ Name 
Address. 


City _ Zone State 
(Oter open to new readers of this Service only) No transter of this subscription will be made without client’s consent. 


STANDARD & POOR’S CORPORATION 
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345 HUDSON STREET 


NEW YORK 14, N. Y. 
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rather than a speculative stock, or a 
businessman’s risk in the usual ac- 
cepted sense. But in the opinion of 
some very high-placed oil men (not 
connected with the company itself), 
the stock is one of the best petroleum 
issues to buy for growth. The corpor- 
ation is the ninth largest domestic pro- 
ducer of crude, accounting for about 
1.86% of all United States production 
last year. Its ploughback of earnings is 
far above average, and its tax position 
is good. Incidentally, it is strongly sit- 
uated in the Williston Basin on the 
American side, and through a subsid- 
iary has what amounts to about a 5/6 
interest in Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
Canadian oil potential. 


A source which has been very ac- 
curate in the past in estimating Moto- 
rola’s earnings is placing this year’s re- 
sults after taxes at above $9 a share 
against $8.29 a share in 1951. Sales 
may reach $170 million this year with 
television contributing about 40%, com- 
munications and electronics 15%, and 
defense a little more than 25%. The 
company’s EPT base, incidentally, will 
be considerably higher in 1952 than it 
was in 1951. I continue to like this 
stock. 


There is a continuing demand for 
issues which will provide the owner 
with a participation in the dynamic 
growth of the Canadian economy. It 
seems to me that Canadian Pacific 
(36%) is the answer: (1) One of the 
two great railroads serving this country; 
(2) the principal airline of the Dom- 
inion; (3) the telegraph system; (4) 
a chain of hotels; (5) one of the world’s 
great steamship lines; (6) an excellent 
land-spread for representation in the 
Canadian oil potential; and (7) owner- 
ship of enough Consolidated Mining & 
Smelting stock to account for about 
five-eighths of the current price of Ca- 
nadian Pacific’s shares. In spite of the 
troublesome indenture of the perpetual 
debentures (under which the non-rail- 
road assets of the company are depos- 
ited, and because of which Consoli- 
dated Mining stock cannot be “spun 
off’), there is reason to expect that 
eventually the management will be 
able to impress the rate-making au- 
thorities that the railroad ought to be 
allowed rates high enough to permit a 


fair return on the huge carrier invest- 
ment. 


United Electric Coal (18) has ap- 
peal as a desirable high-return specu- 
lative stock. The 50-cent quarterly divi- 
dend probably won’t be fully covered 
this quarter because of mine vacations 
during the summer, but it is not ex- 
Pected to be reduced. Net for the full 
year should be $2.25 to $2.50 a share, 
and new properties next year should 


July 1, 1952 


allow the company to earn $$ a share 
or more. Earnings available for divi- 
dends actually are a little greater than 
per share figures indicate because of 
increased depletion allowances. This is 
a very low-cost steam shovel coal en- 
terprise, shipping most of its coal by 
water to Middle West industrial, util- 
ity and railroad consumers. Because of 
location, United Electric Coal never 
has shipped a pound of coal for the ex- 
port market. 


New York Central looks like a most 
interesting low-priced speculation. The 
road is making impressive progress in 
reducing costs and lifting earning pow- 
er. . . . Nash-Kelvinator may produce 
and sell more cars this quarter than 
any other independent; earnings should 
exceed the poor sesults for the first 
three months. . . . Norfolk & Western 
looks like one of the more desirable 
high-yielding quality stocks. . . . Have 
you noticed that Lincoln National Life 
Insurance continues to make new 


highs? 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 














575,000 Shares 


American States 
Oil Company 


Common Stock 


Price $.50 Per Share 


Copies of the offering circular are 
obtainable from the undersigned 


GREENFIELD & CO.., inc. 


Member Nat’l. Asso. of Securities Dealers, Inc. 


40 Exchange Place, New York 5 
HAnover 2-9290 




















The value of FORBES 
Magazine to the adver- 
tiser is based upon its 
essential value to the 
reader. 
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EXTRA DIVIDENDS 


6 line 6% rise in cash dividends for the first quarter points to 
further increases in payments over the months just ahead. 
To help you anticipate these extra dividends or increases in 
the regular rate, our Staff-has singled out 38 stocks where 
larger payments are in prospect. 

By buying one or more of these stocks prior 

to the announcement of extra disbursements, 


yyou can share in the larger payments and in 
the higher stock prices likely to result. 


This choice 38-stock list offers you an unusual opportunity to 
increase your income and capital. Yields based on estimated 1952 
dividends range up to 10%. There are 17 issues with estimated 
yields of better than 7%. 

Plan to share in these extra dividends by accepting the 
special Trial Subscription Offer below. 


Yours with Months Subscription 


As an introductory offer, we will send this Special Report and the l 
Weekly UNITED Service for one full month to new readers for only 
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1,970 
Stock Reports 


FREE 
With $2 Trial Subscription 


If you send $2 for next five copies of 
FINANCIAL Wo! Ce 
— RLD you will also 


If you ll the above Trial Offer at 
once we will a send you “Balanced Portfolio 
to Yield $200 s = 7, «6 

} AR hag ER in Dividends Every Month”; “13¢ 
ee ee 

at a Su i i 3 

yearly subscription for our 4- 

Service. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


50th Year of Service to Investors 
86-FB Trinity Place, New York >» wm. @. 





Bull or Bear Market 


Some investment experts are predicting 
a tremendous bull market for the bal- 
ance of 1952 while others predict a 
major market collapse. The way to go 
broke is to base your stock investments 
on future market forecasts. Why not 
investigate Curtiss Dahl’s new book, 
“Consistent Profits in the Stock Market.” 
which presents a procedure that does 
not try to forecast the market but fol- 
lows the market as the price pattern 
unfolds? Write for free descriptive 
literature. You will never regret it. 
Tri-State Offset Co., 817 Main St., 
Dept. E, Cincinnati 2. 








“PENNY OILS” 


12 stocks with holdings in the Williston, 
San Juan, Juleburg or other western 
basins. All selling under one dollar. 
All U.S.A. companies. All active traders. 


Ask for free bulletin describing these 12 
stocks. : 


AL. J. JOHNSON, Broker 


P. O. Box 101 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 














STOCK ANALYSIS 





by HEINZ -H. BIEL 


Conventions market factor? 


MANY INVEsTORS are wondering how 
the forthcoming political conventions in 
Chicago will affect the stock market. 
Would Ejisenhower’s nomination be 
“bullish” or “bearish?” And what about 
Taft? What might be the consequences 
if the Democrats should nominate Ke- 
fauver, or Stevenson, or Truman? 

The answer usually depends on what 
political camp you are in. The Taft men 
will tell you that his nomination would 
restore confidence in our economic way 
of life, in the integrity of our Govern- 
ment, in our currency; that greater con- 
fidence in the future cannot possibly be 
bad for the market. 


and the full employment this country 
has enjoyed for so many years. Eco- 
nomic conditions under Truman have 
been pretty good for everyone. Why 
should it be different if another Demo- 
crat were elected President? 

The analyst, regardless of his own 
convictions and preferences, must be 
unemotional. If his own favorite should 
fail to get the nomination, it is no rea- 
son to become despondent on the out- 
look for business and the stock market. 
Furthermore, nomination doesn’t mean 
election, and party platforms and cam- 
paign promises are to be taken with 
more than just a grain of salt. It maybe 





Diversified Stock Portfolio for $50,000 


Shares 


Approx. 


American Natural Gas 
Anderson-Prichard Oil 
Phillips Petroleum 
Gulf States Utilities 
Middle South Utilities 
American Cyanamid 
Parke, Davis 
Borg-Warner 


Sprague Electric 
Sylvania Electric 


Amount 
$3,875 
4,400 
5,850 
3,600 
3,600 


3,550 


$49,965 $2,408 4.8% 





Eisenhower supporters not only make 
the same claims but add that their can- 
didate is the only Republican who can 
win the election, that he will unify the 
country. 

The Democrats merely point at the 
record, at the high degree of prosperity 





5 Timely Field Analyses *5 


Dependable Market Interpretation 
As a SPECIAL BONUS, we will also send you 





After more than 7,500 miles of travel, plant tours, 
and conversations with leading company officials, 
we have prepared special Field Reports discussing 
both the 1952 and long term outlook for five out- 
standing companies whose affairs we have followed 


for years. 


SITUATION and a DIVIDEND PAYER. We 
consider that they have appreciation possibilities 
similar to those of American Cyanamid @ 30 (new 
stock); Chas. Pfizer @ 21; Philco Corp. @ 13; G. 
D. Searle @ 25; and U. S. Rubber @ 11%; where 
they were selling when we first recommended them. 


BA RBOUR'S Dow Theory Service, Inc. 


105 W. Adams St. + Chicago 3, Illinois 
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the next five issues of our weekly bulletin. It 
recommends a definite market program each 
week. There is no more authoritative, 
instructive, or dependable market analysis 
and interpretation available in the country. 


Each bulletin is written by Justin F. 
Barbour, whose Dow Theory interpretations 
appeared regularly in the “Chicago Journal of 
Commerce” for more than 13 years. 
Subscriber reaction: more than 93% of our 
expiring “charter” subscriptions were 
renewed in each of the past two years. 


Money-Back Offer 


Send for these five special Field Reports while 
the stocks are still attractively priced. Just 
return this ad with your $5 check. (New 
readers only, please.) If after reading these 
Reports carefully, you do not think they are 
worth many times $5, send them back to us, 
and we will cheerfully return your money. 
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better not to attempt to mastermind 
the possible economic effects of the 
political conventions. We have still fou 
months to go to Election Day. Instea¢ 
of trying to outguess the politicians and 
pollsters, we had better stick to ov 
knitting—to economics and_ securit) 
values. 


Even though there has been it 
creased interest in speculative railroa( 
securities, the stock market continue 
to be domir.ated by cold and calculatet 
investment buying. These investors takt 
a long-range view. They are indifferet 
to temporary crises like the steel cor 
troversy and strike. They are né 
alarmed by the lack of immediate su¢ 
cess of some recent stock financings 
They are more impressed by the follow 
ing facts: 

1. Good stocks have a yield advat 
tage of more than 24% over good bonds 

2. The thirty stocks included in the 
Dow-Jones industrial average are 
ing at only about 12 times estimat 
1952 earnings, and these in many ® 
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stances are grossly distorted by the Ex- 
cess Profits Tax which might come off 
next year. : 

3. Dividend payments in relation to 
earnings have been so conservative in 
recent years that present rates can be 
maintained without strain even if profits 
this year should be somewhat below 
last year’s. 

4. Inflation is only dormant, not 
dead. If business should deteriorate and 
threaten to slide into a slump, the pres- 
ent Administration (and, any other Ad- 
ministration that might come into pow- 
er in November) will use every means 
of stimulation at its disposal—even if it 
means further inflation. 

Which stocks should one buy? To 
this question there is no general answer 
that would fit the infinite requirements 
of the scores of thousands of ForBEs 
readers. Some investors must have in- 
come, others don’t care because they 
just hand most of it over to the tax 
collector. Older people may not be en- 
thusiastic about the growth potential 
to be realized in another decade or two, 
Some investors have easy access to ade- 
quate information and competent ad- 
vice; they are more flexible and can 
take advantage of temporary opportun- 
ities. Others must confine their invest- 
ments to companies of unquestionable 
quality because they cannot keep up 
with economic trends and develop- 
ments; what they buy is for keeps. In 
any event, however, I suggest diversi- 
fication in order to minimize the risk 
which is ever present in common stock 
investments. 

The accompanying stock portfolio 
was designed for a man in his forties. 
He has a good salaried income and 
intends to work for another twenty 
years, 

He owns his own home, subject to 
amoderate mortgage, and the family is 
adequately protected by life insurance, 
some $10,000 worth of savings bonds 
nd cash deposits, and about $50,000 
to be invested in good stocks. He is 
willing to accept a businessman’s risk 
dthough safety ranks high among his 
investment aims. While he welcomes 
income, he is actually more interested 
lt seeing this fund grow. 


INVESTMENT POINTERS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 32) 


lw became obvious in subsequent 
years. There were two bear markets 
hllowing the adoption of that law— 
1937 to 1942 and 1946 to 1949. Some 
servers regard the latter movement 
simply as a reaction in a bull market. 
‘do not. Most stocks had a character- 
istic bear market decline during that 
Period, such as U. S. Rubber from 80 
to 33. In the stock market panic of 
1929, U. S. Steel common declined 42% 
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THE MARKET MOVES IN PREDICTABLE WAVES! 


NEXT BUYING NEXT SELLING 
AREA WHERE? AREA WHERE? 
Are We Still in Bull Market? 

There’s no mystery to market movements when you use This 
Practical Key to Market Behavior. Every major market move- 
ment since 1897 has been part of a definite wave cycle. We have 
meticulously analyzed these movements for the entire 55-year 
period ... the result is a clearly defined wave pattern—easy to 
follow, easy to project. It’s all explained in our WAVE 
THEORY STUDY—20 pages of plainly written text with 13 
graphic illustrative charts. 


With the WAVE THEORY STUDY you can project the price patterns of the past 
into your own investment future. Start by testing the WAVE THEORY STUDY 
as soon as you get it. Simply follow the wave pattern of the Dow-Jones Indus- 
trial Average, as revealed in the STUDY, and make your own predictions for any 
past period, according to the rules. Then check your results from the charts. 
You'll find the D-J average has actually behaved as you predicted! From there on 
you can start applying the WAVE THEORY to find out what is ahead! 


The WAVE THEORY STUDY is what you need to understand market trends. 
A full disclosure is made of our basic WAVE THEORY rules! With the WAVE 
THEORY STUDY you're “in business” for yourself! 

--=-SEND COUPON FOR SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER---- 
MR. F. PAYSON TODD, The New England Counsellor, Rowley, Mass. 








Dear Sir: I enclose check for $20.00, for which please send at once your new 20-page TESTED 
and PROVEN WAVE THEORY STUDY. As a special introductory offer, I am also to receive 
the¢famous NEW ENGLAND COUNSELLOR MARKET LETTER for five weeks. Add $1 for 
airmail. ; 
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This subscription is non-assignable and non-transferrable by us, only by you. No contract shall arise here- 
under until and unless this application is received and accepted by Frank Payson Todd, in Rowley, Massachusetts. 
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How People Make Money 
Buying “Sleeping” Stocks 


“Sleeping” low-priced stocks bought at bargain sale, low levels before the public 
knew about developments, showered fortunes on smart investors. For example $200 
invested in Grumman Aircraft could have grown to $2,000 and $200 in Solar Aircraft 
to $4,000. 


2 Aircraft “Sleepers” Headed UP! 


1: Selling under $6 yet Company’s backlog is nearly $200 million—partly scheduled 
into 1954. Net sales up 7-fold in less than 6 years. °51 earnings more than doubled 
previous year—with trend expected to continue. Sound financially; cash position 
increased 5-fold past year. Dividends each year since inception in 1947. Now 
selling at 1952 low, this stock looks ready to soar. 

2: Selling under $7. Backlog over $200 million. Two new plants to be in operation 
soon, should greatly increase volume. Net sales, earnings and dividends expected 
to be WAY UP this year. Company’s military transport planes popular with 
Armed Forces; principal suppliers of jet-engine parts. Dividends since 1948. 

Chartists find these 2 temporarily depressed are ready to break out. This might be 

your opportunity to run a few hundred dollars into many thousands. 


$1 BIG DOUBLE OFFER $1 


Send the tiny sum of only $1 (new inquirers only) for Special Reports on these rich 
rewarding aircraft stocks plus 4 weeks’ trial subscription with Buy, Hold & Sell 
consensus of the Experts and many valuable enclosures. 


ee ee a eA ee Fill Out—Clip—Mail With $1~= ~ ~ ~ ~~ ~~ ~ i 
DUVAL’S CONSENSUS, INC. 
Dept. E-141, 41-43 Crescent St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
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Rush me Special Reports on 2 Aircraft Stocks plus 4 weeks’ trial subscription with Buy, 
1 Sell and Hold Consensus of the Experts, ALL for only $1 (Air Mail $1.25). 
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; AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY CoMPANY 


30 CHURCH STREET 








New York 8, N. Y. 


The Directors of American Car and Foundry Com- 
pany today declared, out of the earnings of the 
Company for the fiscal year ended April 30, 1952, 
four dividends each in the amount of 75 cents per 
share on the shares of commen stock of this Com- 
pany outstanding on each of the record dates-here- 
inafter set forth, payable respectively (1) Commen 
dividend No. 128 on July 15, 1952 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on July 3, 1952; 
(2) Common dividend No. 129 on October 15, 1952 
to stockholders of record at the close of business 
on October 3, 1952; (3) Common dividend No. 130 
on January 15, 1953 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on January 2, 1953 and (4) 
Common dividend No. 131 on April 15, 1953 to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on 


April 3, 1953. 


Checks will be mailed by the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York. The transfer books will remain 
open. 

The Board of Directors also declared a 10% stock 
dividend (one share for each ten shares held), on 
the common stock payable September 25, 1952 to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on 
September 5, 1952. This stock dividend is subject 
to the approval by the shareholders at the Annual 
Meeting to be held on August 28, 1952, of the pro- 
posal to increase the authorized shares of common 


stock. 


June 19, 1952 





C. ALLAN Fes, Secretary 























RovaL TyPEewRiTeR 
Company, line. 


The regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.1212 per share for the cur- 
rent quarterly dividend period 
ending July 31, 1952, has been 
declared payable July 15, 1952 
on the outstanding 442% cumu- 
lative preferred stock, series A, 
of the Company to holders of 
preferred stock of record at the 
close of business on June 26, 1952. 

A dividend of 50¢ per share 
has been declared payable July 
15, 1952, on the outstanding com- 
mon stock of the Company, of the 
par value of $1.00 per share, to 
holders of common stock of rec- 
ord at the close of business on 
June 26, 1952. 


ROBERT S. MILLER 


June 11, Secretary 
1952 
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CONSOLIDATED 
NATURAL GAS 


COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 


DIVIDEND No. 18 


Tue BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
has this day declared a regular 
quarterly cash dividend of Sixty- 
two and One-Half Cents (621¢) 
per share on the capital stock of 
the Company, payable on August 
15, 1952, to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business July 
15, 1952. 


E. E. DUVALL, Secretary 
June 19, 1952 
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| THE COLUMBIA 
Bm) GAS SYSTEM, INC. 


The Board of Directors has declared this day 
the following regular quarterly dividend: 
Common Stock 
No. 72, 20¢ per share 
payable on August 15, 1952, to holders of 
record at close of business July 19, 1952. 
Dare Parker 


June 5, 1952 Secretary 


in 11 weeks. But in 1937, under SEC 
rules, the same stock declined 58% in 
the same time. In 1929, the Dow-Jones 
Industrial Averages declined 25% in 
eight weeks, but under SEC rules, in 
1940, the same averages declined 25% 
in a few days. 

In 1946, the Industrial Averages de- 
clined from 218 to 160, and no im- 
portant rally occurred until almost two 
years. But after the break in 1929, these 
averages rallied from 198 to 294 in the 
spring of 1930. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 





Preferred and 


Common Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of 
Safeway Stores, Incorpor- 
ated, on May 27, 1952, de- 
clared quarterly dividends 
on the Company’s $5.00 par 
value Common Stock and 
4% Preferred Stock. 


Dividend on the Com- 
mon Stock is at the rate of 
60¢ per share, and is pay- 
able July 1, 1952 to stock- 
holders of record at close 
of business June 18, 1952. 

Dividend on the 4% Pre- 
ferred Stock is at the rate of 
$1.00 per share and is pay- 
able July 1, 1952 to stock- 
holders of record at close 
of business June 18, 1952. 
MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary 

May 27, 1952 

















CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


At a meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors held today a dividend of seventy- 
five cents per share on the Ordinary 
Capital Stock was declared in respect 
of the year 1952, payable in Canadian 
funds on August 1, 1952, to shareholders 
of record at 3 p.m. on June 24, 1952. ; 

Of this dividend twenty-five cents 15 
attributable to railway earnings and fifty 
cents to other income. 


By order of the Board. 
FREDERICK BRAMLEY, 
Secretary. 











Montreal, June 10, 1952. 
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BOOKLETS 


Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Fornes Magazine, 80 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


106. How To INCREASE THE EFFECTIVE- 
ness OF YOUR ADVERTISING AND SALES 
ProMoTION: This booklet is addressed 
primarily to sales and advertising managers 
selling through industrial distributors, and 
is designed to guide manufacturers to 
capitalize on advertising in this field. The 
vital role of the industrial distributor is 
pointed out (12 pages). 


107. Coot Cotorrut Cororapo InN- 
vires You: Colorfully illustrated booklet 
for the vacationist, describing twelve auto 
trips into every part of the state, includ- 
ing factual accounts of scenic highlights, 
road maps, and suggestions for additional 
excursions (48 pages). 


108. BerreR Parxinc Is Goop Busi- 
ness: Dr. McClintock, noted traffic author- 
ity, points up the direct relationship be- 
tween the prosperity of a community’s 
business sections and the existence of ade- 
quate parking facilities. Significant are his 
suggestions for best utilization of curbside 
parking spaces and his recommendation 
to use parking meter revenues for the es- 
tablishment of off-street parking areas (32 
pages ). 


109. Pustic RELATIONS AND TRAINING 
Fums: A list of films designed for com- 
munity audiences, agent training, busi- 
ness groups and home office orientations, 
dassified according to public relations and 
life insurance fundamentals, training in 
(fice procedures, salesmanship, supervi- 
sion and the use of visual materials. De- 
scriptions and source included (16 pages). 


110. Savincs AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS: 
Outlines origins, services, place in com- 
munity. Also discusses non-speculative na- 
ture, Federal regulations governing oper- 
ation. Published by National Savings and 
loan League (15 pages). 


111. Economics AND ProsLemMs OF 
MacHINERY REPLACEMENT: Rule-of-thumb 
approach to machinery replacement. 
Stresses importance (“equipment can be- 
cme obsolete overnight”), covers meth- 
ods of analysis, interest rates and costs. 
Talk given by G. G. Beard, executive VP, 
United Engineering and Foundry Corp., 
Pittsburgh (19 pages). 


112. Your Opporrunrries IN ScrENCE: 
Slanted largely to young people interested 
M science careers, it also details results 
of modern research for elders. Also goes 
into education, aptitude needed for variety 
of scientific jobs, pay, and advancement 
that can be expected. Published by NAM 
(30 pages). ; 
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YOU CAN PROFIT from 
New Forces Taking Shape! 


6 Stocks Well-Placed for Move 


In the period of prosperity in this country between the outbreak of World 
War II and the present, many companies have doubled, tripled and quad- 
rupled their book value assets. Yet stock prices today generally do not 
reflect this increase. Many leading equities are selling lower right now than 
they did in 1937. Nevertheless doubt and skepticism have had their heavy 
hands on the market for the past year. 
The current market letter of CANADIAN AMERICAN ADVISORY, Inc. - 
traces the real forces that have been behind the market up to now, and 
presents impelling reasons for believing the market is about to take a 
strong, upward swing. 
Investors who are drifting at the present time, won- 
dering what to expect next, have seldom hada bet- 
ter opportunity! Positive action is necessary NOW, 
before the trend is apparent to the vast majority of 
investors, who usually “follow the leader.” 
Definite recommendations have been made in 6 more-than-promising com- 
mon stocks, some well-placed to take new favorable dividend action, and all 
well-placed to move into higher ground. 
All these investor helps, PLUS our next 3 weekly letters, are yours at the 
low trial-price of only $1. In addition, a penetrating analysis of Railroad 
Common Stocks will be included, at no extra cost. Just clip coupon below 
and mail today with your remittance. 
Canadian American Advisory, Inc. A-2 
1 East 57th St., New York 22, N. Y. 


I enclose $1 for the next four issues of your WEEKLY MARKET LETTER, plus 
study on Railroad Common Stocks. 


Name 
Address 
City Zone State 





























CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 
Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors of Cities Service Company has 
declared a quarterly dividend of one dollar ($1.00) per 
share on its $10 par value Common stock, payable Sep- 
tember 8, 1952, to stockholders of record at the close of 


business August 15, 1952. 
W. ALTON JONES, President 














LONG ISLAND LIGHTING COMPANY 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY Notice of 
COMPANY Quarterly © 
207th Consecutive Dividend 
Quarterly Dividend 





Preferred Stock, 5%, Series B 


The Board of Directors has declared a 
quarterly dividend of $1.25 per share 
on the Preferred Stock, 5%, Series B, 
of the Company, payable July 1, 1952 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business June 20, 1952. 

VINCENT T. MILES 

Treasurer 


The Directors have declared from the 
Accumulated Surplus of the Company a 
dividend of fifty cents ($.50) per share 
on the Common Stock, payable June 
30, 1952, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on June 16, 1952. 
Checks will be mailed. 


H. C. ALLAN, 
Secretary and Treasurer 








Philadelphia, June 6, 1952. 
ERR oka a RN armaman Reece 
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THOUGHTS 





If every American faced the reality © 


of what the fulfillment of the Commu- 
nist objectives means to him, he would 
Le inspired to work harder to protect 
and preserve the individual liberty and 
freedom which is a part and parcel of 
our American Way of Life. 

—J. Epcar Hoover. 


To commit the execution of a pur- 
pose to one who disapproves of the 
plan of it is to employ but one-third 
of the man; his heart and his head are 
against you, you have commanded 
only his hands. —COoLTon. 


Let a man begin with an earnest 
“I ought,” and if he perseveres, by 
God's grace he will end in the free 
blessedness of “I will.” Let him force 
himself to abound in small acts of duty, 
and he will, by and by, find them the 
joyous habit of his soul. 

—F. W. Rosertson. 


Executive ability is deciding quickly 
and getting somebody else to do the 
work. —J. G. Poarp. 


Good taste is better than bad taste, 
but bad taste is better than no taste. 
—ARNOLD BENNETT. 


Any life truly lived is a risky busi- 
ness, and if one puts up too many 
fences against the risks one ends by 
shutting out life itself. 

—KENNETH §S. Davis. 


If you want to raise a crop for one 
year, plant corn. If you want to raise 
a crop for decades, plant trees. If you 
want to raise a crop for centuries, raise 
men. If you want to plant a crop for 
eternities, raise democracies. 

—CaruL A. SCHENCK. 


Every time you give another a “piece 
of your mind,” you add to your own 
vacuum. —FrEnwick L. HoLMEs. 


Big shots are little shots who kept 
shooting. —CHRISTOPHER MORLEY. 


The world is not perishing for the 
want of clever or talented or well- 
meaning men. It is perishing for the 
want of men of courage and resolution 
who, in devotion to the cause of right 
and truth, can rise above personal feel- 
ing and private ambition. 

—Rosert James McCracken, D.D. 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


In a discussion the difficulty lies, not 
in being able to defend your opinion, 
but to know it. —ANDRE MAUuROIS. 


I could not sleep . . . when I got on 
a hunt for an idea, until I had caught 
it; and when I thought I had got it I 
was not satisfied until I had repeated it 
cver and over again, until I had put it 
in language plain enough as I thought, 
for any boy I knew to comprehend. 
This was a kind of passion with me, 
and it has stuck by me. 
—ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


Courage is the first of human quali- 
ties because it is the quality which 
guarantees all the others. 

—WInston CHURCHILL. 


Parliaments, which were originally 
set up to limit the profligacy of the 
ruling powers, have by evolution be- 
come less apt to limit than to increase 
expenditures. —ANDRE TARDIEU. 


The country still has faith in the 
rule of the people it’s going to elect 
next, —Tep Cook. 


The essential problem is how to 
govern a large-scale world with small- 
scale local minds. 

—Dr. ALFRED ZIMMERN. 


The history of mankind seems like 
kite flying; sometimes, when the wind 
is favorable, we let go the string a little 
and the kite soars a little higher; some- 
times the wind is too rough and we 
kave to lower it a little, and sometimes 
it gets caught among the tree branches; 
but to reach the upper strata of pure 
bliss—ah, perhaps never.—Lin YuTANG. 


A man’s life is made by the hours 
when great ideas lay hold upon him. 
And, except by way of living persons, 
there is no channel down which great 
ideas come oftener into human lives 
than by way of books. 

—Harry EMerson Fospick, D.D. 


While employers and employees and 
the public unite to make for physical 
safety, let’s all unite to make America 
safe industrially; let’s make it safe for 
labor to invest its skill; let’s make it 
safe for capital to invest its money; 
let’s make it safe for initiative, energy 
and enterprise to invest its experience 
and executive ability; let’s make it 
worthwhile for all. 

—Wiutu J. H. Boetcker, D. D, 


Any fool can carry on, but only the 
wise man knows how to shorten sail, 
—JosEPH Connap, 


As a cure for worrying, work is 
better than whiskey. 
—Tuomas A. Episoy, 


What a man does with his wealth 
depends upon his idea of happiness. 
Those who draw prizes in life are apt 
to spend tastelessly, if not viciously, 
not knowing that it requires as much 
talent to spend as to make.—WHiPPLE. 


Combinations of wickedness would 
overwhelm the world, by the advantage 
which licentious principles afford, did 
not those who have long practised 
perfidy grow faithless to each other. 

—JOHNSON. 


At twenty years of age the will 
resigns; at thirty, the wit; and at forty, 
the judgment. —GRATIAN. 


Congress can legislate till doomsday, 
but the basis of our national prosperity 
is still an honest day’s work. 

—SUNSHINE MAGAZINE. 


The two powers which in my 
opinion constitute a wise man are those 
of bearing and forbearing. 

—EPICTETUS. 


Next to love sympathy is the divinest 
passion of the human heart. —BURKE. 


Happy the man who early learns the 
wide chasm that lies between his 
wishes and his powers! —GOE£THE. 





More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” 
are available in a 544-page book. 
Regular edition, $5. Deluxe edition, 
handsomely boxed, $7.50. 











A Test... 


Sent in by Alfred Schroeder, 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. What’s your 
favorite text? A Forbes book is 
presented to senders of texts used. 


He that is faithful in that which is least, 
is faithful also in much: and he that is 
unjust in the least, is unjust also in much. 


—S. Luxe 16:10 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 





Te getty Colleague on a Ye 


There is a saying that is as famous as it is erroneous. 
It is the one about the better mousetrap. The fact is 
that if anyone develops a new, improved mousetrap 
he has to beat his own path to people’s homes. In 
other words, he has to sell if he is to prosper. In selling 
the more effective trap, it should be realized, he has 
rendered a service not only to himself and to his 
employees, but also to the buyer. 

Revere thinks this is a good time to point out that 
salesmen render service to customers, and to give 
some thought to the functions 
and values of salesmanship. If 
by salesmanship we mean every- 
thing that influences sales, then 
of course we must include ad- 
vertising and many other fac- 
tors. However, except in the case 
of a product sold by mail, all the 
elements in salesmanship lead up 
to a single point, the contact be- 
tween a salesman and a custom- 
er or prospect. During that 
interview, the salesman takes 
advantage of all that has been 
done previously to help him. 

Why do people buy from one 
man rather than another, from 
one company instead of an- 
other? Revere has discovered 
through long experience and observation that loyal 
customers are created and held when the salesman 
and those back of him take a sincere and informed 
interest in the buyer’s welfare. In Revere this may 
mean recommending and selling a less expensive 
alloy if it will serve as well as a more expensive one. 
Or it may involve suggesting use of an extruded 
shape, costing more per pound than plain bar, but 
saving important sums by reducing costly machining 
operations. And so on. 

It is easy to recognize that such activities come 
under the head of “service.” They are also a part of 
salesmanship, which renders other services as well. It 
is a service, we feel, to tell people about products, 
what they are, what they will do, what benefits they 
offer, how much they cost, how they should be speci- 








fied, when they can be delivered. It is also a service 
to offer solutions to problems. In rendering such ser- 
vices, a salesman needs much more than a price list. 
He must have a firm background, derived from edu- 
cation, training and experience in his industry, and 
in addition must be able to discuss intelligently and 
constructively the problems of the people he serves. 
A sales force thus equipped, such as Revere has, can 
give directly or through the company’s engineering 
service a kind of collaboration that is valuable but 
is not billed. If buyers had to 
dig out all the facts they need 
without the assistance of sales- 
men, American industry and the 
general public as well would be 
greatly hampered in seeking the 
best values obtainable. 

The salesman is part of a 
great team that has given this 
country more prosperity and 
standards of living higher than 
ever enjoyed anywhere else in 
the world. Other factors in 
achieving this amazing result 
include inventiveness, better 
design and engineering, faster 
and more economical produc- 
tion, the skills of management 
and factory employees, the edi- 
torial and advertising contributions of the thou- 
sands of helpful American publications. While we 
give credit to all these elements, let us not forget 
that productive capacity is increasing constantly, and 
that to move larger volumes of goods more capable 
salesmen and more effective salesmanship will be 
necessary. In the future, we believe the salesman who 
serves as well as sells will become more and more 
important, for only through sales can factories and 
employees be kept busy. Whenever and whatever you 
buy, remember that you can always: find salesmen 
who, like those who serve the Revere customers, con- 
sider the best interests of their clients as carefully as 
their own. So we suggest you take your suppliers’ 
salesmen into your confidence, and permit them to 
serve you fully. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 

Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

SEE REVERE’S “MEET THE PRESS” ON NBC TELEVISION EVERY SUNDAY 








Value.... 


The term “value” means different things But there are many items of “value” that 
to different people. do not appear in the balance sheet. 


. there are, for example, the skills, tal- 
ents and cumulative experience of an 
organization of 23,000 people working 
together as a team; 


. this includes the tangible assets of _ ... there is also the specialized knowledge 
cash, marketable securities and ac- of more than 1800 members of Cyan- 
counts receivable; amid’s research and production staffs 

who hold a degree in one or more 

.. the investment in raw materials and branches of science... chemistry, 

supplies vital to efficient production physics, biology, medicine, biochemis- 
and service; try and other fields; 


.. the operating plantsand equipmentat ~‘*° and 0 are the rye imagina- 
38 locations in this country and abroad; tions that sought and developed new 
drugs like the sulfas and aureomycin; 

. the investment in research and devel- that recognized the tremendous po- 
opment facilities upon which future tentials in chemicals like melamine 


growth and progress largely depend; and acrylonitrile, which had remained 
undeveloped for generations. 


... and it includes the Company's invest- These are among the intangible “values” 
ments in associated companies estab- _ that contribute, perhaps more than any 
lished to further chemical processes, _ others, to making American Cyanamid one 
new products and related develop- _ of the outstanding leaders in the chemical 
ments in fields of kindred interests. field. 


One measure of value at American Cyan- 
amid Company, for example, is found in 
the statistics of the financial statement: 





AMERICAN Cyanamid COMPANY © 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 











